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Punch and Judy In China 



Although China is in a state of ferment, the people still find time and opportunity to amuse them- 
. selves. Here we see a crowd at Shanghai keenly interested in a native Punch and Judy show 


ONE OF THE 
WORLD’S HEROES 

A C.N. NOTE FROM 
AMUNDSEN 

How Far a Little Word of 
Sympathy Can Go 

THE RICH MAN’S SON WHO 
SEIZED HIS CHANCE 

One of the happiest features of news¬ 
paper life is that readers of the kind of 
newspapers that go in friendliness all 
over the world are thereby brought into 
touch with many people it is well to know. 

' As the C.N. is friendly toward all 
good things everywhere it finds friends 
everywhere, and because we delight in 
telling our readers about brave and 
adventurous deeds, through which 
human nature shines brightly, we are 
drawn, sooner or later, into friendliness 
with many of the world’s bravest men. 

All His Savings Spent 

_The latest illustration of .this can be 
given in a sentence. On the Editor’s desk 
lies a note from the heroic Captain 
Roald Amundsen, the first traveller who 
made his way to the South Pole and the 
first traveller to fly over the North Pole. 

■ There is no man now living,.perhaps 
few Polar explorers who ever lived, with 
such a proud distinction as Captain 
Amundsen’s, and it is a great pleasure 
to have his note. 

How does it come there ? C.N. 
readers will like to know, for it shows 
how bound together they are with other 
readers in distant lands. 

It happened that two years ago the 
C.N. had a sympathetic article on the 
financial failure-of Captain Amundsen, 
who, after being the first man. to 
complete the North-West Passage from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, in 1906/was 
the first explorer, to reach the South 
Pole, in ^December, 1911, a month 
before our heroic Captain Scott. Then 
this brave Norwegian explorer sought 
to fly across the Arctic Ocean over the 
North Pole, but failed after he had spent 
all his savings, so that his enthusiastic 
pioneerings were brought to an untimely 
end by sheer poverty. • 

Flying Over the Pole 

This apparent breakdown of the daring 
plans of one of the world’s dauntless 
heroes seemed to the C.N. deeply 
pitiful, and our article ended with the 
words What a chance for an American 
millionaire ! - .. 

Within a few months of the appear¬ 
ance of the article Captain Amundsen 
crossed to America to try to raise the 
means for another flying attempt to 
reach the North Pole, and the C.N.’s 
hope was made to appear almost like a 
prophecy, for Mr. Lincoln Ellsworth, 
son of a wealthy American, met 
Amundsen when he landed and took 
him to see his father, who provided the 
necessary funds for carrying on North 
Pole exploration by air. 


Now, in the city of Cleveland, Ohio, 
there is a family^of six children who are 
good and faithful C.N, readers, and 
our friend, their father, is a friend of 
Mr. Lincoln Ellsworth, who not only 
obtained the means for Captain Amund¬ 
sen to carry on, but actually went with 
him on his successful Polar travels. 
Through Mr. Ellsworth our friend knows* 
Captain Amundsen, and one day when 
the. three of them were together in New 
York he drew Amundsen’s attention to 
the advocacy of his cause that had 
appeared in the C.N. Here. is the 
courteous letter from the explorer that 
has just reached the Editor : 

My dear Mr. Mee, 

My attention has been called by one of 
your readers, David Sanders Clark, to the 
series of articles which appeared from time 
to time in the Children’s Newspaper* in 
regard to my plans of making a Trans-Polar 
flight.. 

It has pleased me very much to learn 
the strong support which you gave to my 
efforts, even before they met with success. 

1 am glad to know that the thousands 


of boys and girls throughout the world 
whom you number ' among your readers 
are so much interested in stories of explora¬ 
tion. Sincerely yours, 

Roald Amundsen 

Captain Amundsen will be :glad to 
know that our readers, who will welcome 
throughout the world the courtesy of 
his pleasant letter, are numbered not 
in thousands but in hundreds of 
thousands ; indeed, a million would not 
exhaust the’ number of the friends our 
hero’s letter will reach. We send him 
our greeting in the name of them all.' 

A BIRD’S LOST HOME 

A case of a bird’s fidelity to its nesting- 
place comes from Matlock. A t thrush 
built a nest in a railway wagon which 
was standing in a. siding but was after¬ 
wards removed. 

With a pathetic homing instinct the 
bird hovered around, and eventually 
made for herself a new home on the 
railway cinder track, where, all unper¬ 
turbed by the passing of trains, she laid 
her eggs and sat on them. 


ON SNOWDON 
WITH KINGSLEY 

A Lowly Man and. Two 
Famous Friends 

THE POET’S INVITATION 
TO A CLIMBING TOUR 

A man who had spent all his life in 
the mountains has just died at 75. He 
built the hotel at the top of Snowdon. 

To build it he had to carry up the 
three-and-a-half miles of mountainside 
from Rhyd-ddu, on the road from 
Carnarvon to Beddgelert, over twenty 
tons of material on the backs of horses, 
donkeys, and men. 

Robert Owen, who did all this, was 
the nephew of Harry Owen, another 
hotel-keeper and guide, and he had .the 
traditions of the district at his finger- 
ends. He knew many of the men of letters 
who loved Snowdonia, notably Charles 
Kingsley and Tom Hughes, accompany¬ 
ing them in their walks and climbs. 

Leaving Fops and Fogies 

He was probably with them on that 
tramp to which Kingsley invited Tom 
Hughes one morning when he called on 
his friend in the Temple. - Kingsley 
sat down at his friend’s desk and wrote 
a long invitation to a holiday on Snow¬ 
don, from which we take these lines : 

Come away with me, Tom, 

* Term and talk are done ; . 

My poor lads are reaping, _ . 

Busy every one. v 
Curates mind the parish, 

Sweepers mind the court, 

We’ll away to Snowdon 
For our ten days’ sport. 

Though we earn our bread, Tom, 

By the dirty pen, 

What we can we will be; 

Honest Englishmen. 

Do the work that’s nearest, 

Though it’s dull at whiles, 

Helping, when we meet them, 

Lame dogs over stiles ; 

See in every hedgerow 
Marks of angels’ feet, 
v Epics in each pebble * 

Underneath our feet; 

Once a-year, like schoolboys, 

Robin-Hooding go, 

Leaving fops and fogies 
A thousand feet below. > 

Robert Owen, who has now gone from 
among us, would often go with them up 
above the fops and fogies, and he loved 
to talk of them. ’ 

THE RED LAMP 

An illuminated sign, which can be 
seen 500 yards away has'been adopted 
by the Hendon Urban District Council. 

A red lamp which will penetrate fog 
for 200 yards is fitted at the apex of a 
red triangle, and a new type of vacuum 
lamp throws a beam of light on to the 
wording of the sign. The automatic 
switch which turns these lamps on at 
lighting-up time has only to be wound 
up once a fortnight. 
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- TREASURE BY 
THE WAYSIDE 

MEMORY OF THE AGE OF 
KING DAVID 

What a C.N. Reader Found in 
the Nine Ladies Circle 

A CHILD OF THE BRONZE 
AGE 

In the heart of Derbyshire is a lonely 
heather-clad hill looking down on 
Haddon Hall and the lovely valley of 
the Derwent, toward Matlock. 

It is called Stanton Moor, and in 
prehistoric times was held in venera¬ 
tion as one of the most sacred High 
Places. On the very summit of the 
hill, hidden by lofty 'pines, is a great 
circle of standing stones, probably once 
a temple where our Stone Age ancestors 
worshipped the Sun. It is a miniature 
Stonehenge, and is called locally the 
Nine Ladies. Around it on the open 
moor are other mysterious circles of 
earth, almost obscured by heather, and 
many large mounds like upturned bowls, 
called tumuli, which mark the graves of 
chieftains, some of whom perhaps saw 
the Nine Ladies Circle set up four 
thousand years ago, 

A Find in a Quarry 

On the edge of the moor is a large 
stone quarry, and there, only a few months 
ago, workmen uncovered three large 
urns of rough pottery, richly decorated 
and containing human remains. In 
later excavations twelve more decorated 
urns were found. ,It is believed that a 
Bronze Age Cemetery exists there, as 
all the urns contained burned human 
bones, and around them was a mass of 
black charcoal. In each case a shallow 
hole had been dug in the ground, the 
urn placed inside, and the ashes from 
the funeral pyre shovelled in hot. 

Inside four of these urns a tiny vessel 
about the size of a breakfast cup was 
found, the use of which is uncertain. 
They have been called incense cups. 
Some people think sacred fire was 
brought in them for kindling the pyre, 
but those now found are said to have 
contained ashes of children. 

A Sharp-Eyed Boy 

This was a wonderful discovery, but 
one more thrilling still has just been 
made near the same place by a reader 
of the C.N. One .day, when walking 
along the high road with his father, the 
Vicar of Birchover, the sharp eyes of 
this boy noticed some strange-looking 
black and white stuff near a hole in the 
sandy bank of the road. This proved 
to be charcoal and burned bones, which 
had come from a small box-like cavity 
of stone formed in the bank, which the 
vicar knew to be a hollowed-out stone, 
or what is called a cist. Inside, lying 
on its side, was a beautiful decorated 
vim of red clay, and with-it a bronze 
dagger, five bone pins, and some flint 
tools.. They were taken to London by 
Mr# Leslie Armstrong and' shown to the 
Society of Antiquaries. 

Laid Bare at Last 

More interesting still is the fact that 
fragments of the skull clearly show that 
the ashes are those of a boy or girl and 
not of a mighty chief. The remains 
had been buried in the later Bronze 
Age, about the time when David ruled 
in Jerusalem, 1000 years or more before 
the birth of Jesus, They were buried 
near an ancient trackway, long disused 
and overgrown, and since the modern 
road was made they have been hidden 
only by inches from the eye of every 
passer-by, resting within a yard of 
crawling stone wagons, hurrying motors, 
and the ebb and flow of daily traffic. 

At last Nature’s tools, the scour of 
wind and weather and the etching of 
the frost, gradually uncovered the cist 
until the corner was penetrated by a 
scratching rabbit, and the ashes of this 
child of the Bronze Age were spilled 
down the bank, to attract the attention 
of our fortunate reader. 


THE LITTERERS 

They Come, They Squat, 
They Eat, They Spoil 

PEOPLE WHO DO NOT DESERVE 
A HOLIDAY 

The C.N. would like to see something 
done to prevent those who ruin our 
countryside from enjoying it. Thou¬ 
sands of people who would not litter 
their own garden think nothing of 
littering other people’s. ' 

The state of the parks after the Easter 
Holidays almost seems to suggest that we 
are going back in these things instead of 
improving." ..... 

Still, there is a gleam of comfort. 
The grown-ups, say the London park- 
keepers, are~ hopeless, but the children 
are improving, and the children will be 
the grown-ups some day. Best of all 
are the Boy Scouts and the Girl Guides. 

Like a Fall of Snow 

But the grown-ups I Hampstead 
Heath on this sunny day looked as if 
there had been a fall of snow,'and there 
were litter baskets under 'every other 
tree ! At the Zoo an official said: ‘ ‘ The 
people were just like ancient Britons: 
they came, they squatted, they ate, and 
then departed, leaving behind them 
five tons of rubbish.” 

In even the most favoured places it 
took an army of keepers from six in the 
morning till noon to clear away the 
litter, but on the commons of South 
London it took days, and on Hanipstead 
Heath it was expected to take a fort¬ 
night. In some’places the litter was 
described as ankle deep. It included, 
besides paper, orange peel, banana skins, 
cardboard boxes, cigarette tins, nut¬ 
shells, sardine tins, and bottles of all 
kinds, thousands of these deliberately 
broken and the jagged pieces left strewn 
about the grass. 

When shall we be a civilised people ? 
Not yet, apparently! 


A LOVELY AWAKENING 
The Music of the Deaf 
Beethoven 

Mary Taylor has had a wonderful 
experience, which seems to be unique 
in medical history. 

She is fourteen, and has been deaf 
for nine years. Not long ago, when her 
schoolfellows at Burnley were listening 
to a .gramophone record, she suddenly 
recovered her hearing. 

People have often recovered their lost 
powers of, speech or hearing through 
sudden shocks,, but. Mary Taylor’s is 
probably the only case-known of senses 
being called from their long sleep .by 
sheer beauty. „ 

The first thing Mary heard' after 
nine years of lonely silence was the music 
of Beethoven, and we cannot imagine 
a more lovely awakening. And is it not 
strange that the music which cured a 
deaf girl should have been written by a 
deaf 'man, who probably never heard it ? 


THE MAN WHO LOVED A FLOWER 

A man who loved a flower yet died 
without seeing it—such was Mr.'H. T. 
Pitt of Stamford r Hill,- who passed away 
some weeks ago. 

Mr. Pitt loved orchids, and three years 
ago he bought a plant which the growers 
believed would prove the finest in the 
world. He paid several hundred pounds 
for it, and waited patiently for.it to 
reach perfection. Twice it bloomed^ and 
this' April it bloomed again, reaching 
its full glory with its third flowering. 
But just before the hybrid produced its 
most wonderful blossom the owner died. 
He ^ had waited - eagerly for the April 
blooming of his flower, and did not live 
to see it in all its beauty.. . 

The perfect orchid was shown at the 
Horticultural Hall and is to be sold by 
Mr. Pitt’s executors, who expect it will 
fetch the highest price of any flowering 
plant recorded. 


A CLOUD OVER 
ALBANIA 

WHAT DOES ITALY WANT ? 

Refusal to Talk Important 
Things Over 

A NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBOUR 
QUESTION 

Matters are not going well between 
Italy and' Yugo-Slavia, and Europe is 
growing anxious. - r 

Everybody thought that Britain and 
France were succeeding in their friendly 
counsels to both sides, but Italy has 
drawn back. Yugo-Slavia was ready to 
let the Powers make their own investi¬ 
gations to see that there should be no 
trouble on the Albanian borders if Italy 
would reassure ‘her as to her own in¬ 
tentions in Albania. Italy has a new 
treaty with Albania which Yugo-Slavia 
fears has given, her the power to inter¬ 
fere in'Albanian affairs. whenever she 
chooses, a state of things which Yugo¬ 
slavia, as a next-door neighbour, would 
find very dangerous. * 

But now Italy declares that her 
treaty with Albania is no business of 
Yugo-SIavia’s, and she will not discuss it 
with anyone. Albania, she says, is a 
free and independent nation, and may 
make what arrangements she chooses 
with Italy without outside interference. 

Work for the League 

Now, it is just because Europe wants 
Albania to remain a free and independent 
nation that it is anxious about a treaty 
which seems to give Italy, a very strong 
country, a right to interfere in Albania, 
a very weak one. It looks as if the 
League of Nations will have To take 
the matter up. Yugo-Slavia, of course, 
has a right to invoke its aid at any 
moment, and if she has not done so it 
is because she hoped to make better 
progress > by direct negotiation. Italy, 
it is well known, is notfond of the League, 
and it has even been said that if the 
League interfered with her again, as it 
did over Corfu, she would follow the 
example of Spain and Brazil and leave 
Geneva altogether. ; 

No one wants that to happen, but no 
one wants to see the League lose its 
authority for want of exercising^ it* It 
is for Britain and France, haying set out 
to persuade Italy to do The right thing 
without the League, to find !K)me w r ay of 
carrying the undertaking through, or the 
League will have to come in. 


A YOUNG MAN NAMED 
KIPLING 

The Man Who Gave Him 
a Chance 

SPENDING £1000 

A private soldier named Walker was 
presented with a son S3 years ago. 

The son struggled to get education 
and opportunity, and when he died 
the other day he was Sir James. Walker, 
C.I.E., famous as a great banker, as 
the owner of a newspaper which gave 
a chance to an unknown young man 
named Rudyard Kipling, and as a most 
generous friend to the poor. 

To celebrate his ; fortieth year of 
service with the Alliance Bank the 
grateful shareholders presented Sir James 
with a cheque for /1000. and begged 
him to choose a souvenir. They wanted 
him to buy something for himself which 
would be a constant source of pride and 
pleasure to him. But Sir James quietly 
gave the money to,"make a road' to a 
hospital. It was an Indian hospital 
standing on a .hilltop, and formerly the 
patients had struggled up a ‘Steep rough 
road to it. Now they travel up an easy 
slope over a smooth surface that is 
good to a sick man’s feet. Never was 
a thousand pounds better spent. 


RATANA AGAIN 

SAD NEWS OF A FALLEN 
PROPHET 

Maori Leadership in 
New Zealand Changing Hands 

A PROMISING MOVEMENT 

It is six years since the C.N. told of 
the remarkable leader who had arisen 
in New Zealand among the Maoris. Now 
comes the news of a sad failing-away. 

Wiremu Ratana was a well-to-do 
farmer, farming his own land, apparently 
an earnest and simple-minded Maori 
Christian. His child fell ill, and Ratana 
fasted and prayed until she was restored 
to health. His people hailed a miracle 
and brought their sick to him to cure, 
and *so grew up wonderful stories of 
faith-healing by prayer. The preacher 
travelled all over the land, and apparent 
cures followed everywhere. Ratana 
refused all payment. 

News After Several Years 

But now we learn that for three or 
four years there has been no news of 
cures and journeys of healing. Ratana’s 
name has been in the papers for the 
first time for many months, and we 
read with, regret the sad announcement 
of his conviction and punishment for 
being drunk while driving a motor-car. 

If is followers are the most numerous 
of all the sects among the Maoris, but 
the old spirit is gone. Mammon, we are 
told, has entered in, and the Ratana 
Bank rivals the Ratana Church. The 
church is a huge building just opened 
in.the town, named after its founder, 
and its founder has asked leave to retire 
on . its completion. 

A New Leader 

Happily, a new Maori leader has 
arisen in Mr. A. P. Ngata, who is 
redeeming his people, not by miracles, 
but by teaching them to be good farmers. 
He is teaching them to cultivate their 
own corners of the communal land of 
their tribe, hitherto cared for by no 
one because it belonged to everyone. 
Young men are being sent over to a great 
agricultural college in Australia and are 
going back to teach their neighbours 
what they have learned. Already the 
Maori farmers are’ producing as much 
butter as their white neighbours. 

Here is a movement for uplifting a 
charming and lovable people, and. we 
may hope that it will have no disastrous 
set-back ! 


THINGS SAID 

All rank abandon, ye who enter here. 

Notice at All Hallows Church 
Keep a straight bat and a modest 
mind. Mr. P. P. Warner to cricketers 
j To have what we want is riches ; to 
do without is power. Toe H 

If everybody kept their cars like yours 
we should have to close down. 

A garage io a chauffeur 
As a people we are lacking in respect for 
thought, knowledge, and hard work. 

Mr. H. W. Household 
To teach the world about Wales, and 
the Welsh about their Fatherland.. 

The National Museum at Cardiff 
Skilled work needs a clear brain and 
an expert touch. Alcohol gives neither. 

A wayside notice 

Milk sold by Berkshire farmers at 
is. 2d, a gallon is sold in London at 4s. 

A Berkshire agriculturist 
I believe there is nothing a man can¬ 
not do with faith in God and faith in 
himself. Sir John Reith 

I once found an American admiring a 
moss-clad bam which had been built ten 
years before, Mr. Alfred Noyes 
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A GREAT RECORD IN 
A GREAT OFFICE 

PRIMATE OF ALL ENGLAND 

Archbishops of Canterbury 
Throughout the Centuries 

DR. DAVIDSON’S PROUD BOAST 

Dr. Randall Davidson, now in his 
eightieth year, has held his great office 
as Archbishop of Canterbury longer than 
any other man since the Reformation. 

Only four men have held it longer since 
the Norman Conquest, and half a dozen 
in Saxon times. Yet the Archbishop 
is still full of strength and vigour, with 
a working day of twelve hours, 

There have been Archbishops ^ of 
Canterbury for over thirteen centuries. 
The first was Augustine, sent by that 
Pope Gregory who mistook little English 
boys for angels ; and many of the names 
of his successors are familiar to us all: 
Dunstan, Lanfranc, Anselm, Becket, 
Stephen Langton, Cranmer, Laud. 

Anglican Self-Government 

It is wrong to speak of the Archbishop 
as head of the Anglican Church, for the 
King is Supreme Governor of the 
Church by law; but the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and his brother of York 
are in charge of its affairs. The Arch¬ 
bishop of York is Primate of England, 
but the Archbishop of Canterbury is 
Primate of All England, a quaint dis¬ 
tinction but not an idle one. The Arch¬ 
bishop of York has no authority beyond 
his northern province; the . Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, besides, his own 
diocese (covering Kent and a little of 
Sussex), has the leadership in varying 
degrees of Anglican churches every¬ 
where, in Wales, in . Scotland and 
Ireland, in the Dominions, and on the 
Continent of Europe. 

The Church of England is becoming 
more and more a self-governing institu¬ 
tion every year now, but that increases 
rather than diminishes the importance 
and responsibility of this great office ; 
and it is perhaps by his qualities as a 
chairman in debate that the present 
Archbishop has rendered his most 
signal service to the Church. To him 
more than to any single man is due the 
comparatively quiet progress of Prayer 
Book revision. 


WHAT WE ARE LIKE 
According to a Frenchman 

The author of a book now being talked 
about in France has written a charming 
article giving advice to a young French¬ 
man about to visit England. He is 
M. Andre Maurois, and this is what he 
says of us: 

When you have held your tongue for 
three years they will say of you that 
you are a nice, quiet chap. If you have 
crossed the Atlantic single-handed in an 
open boat you may admit that you row 
a bit, but if you have written books 
say nothing about them. 

They rather distrust sound argu¬ 
ments ; what they like is a policy which 
has stood the test of time, old maxims, 
ancient customs. If you want them to 
do something new' convince them that 
they have been doing it for years. 

Above all, enjoy the things you see. 
You will love the countryside, which 
looks as if it had been painted by 
Constable or Gainsborough. You will 
love the rambling gardens, the trim and 
close-cut lawns; you will love London, 
with its grey and golden haze, its red 
splotches which are motor-buses, its 
black splotches which are the policemen, 
just like an immense Turner landscape. 
You will love the theatres, with their 
comfortable seats, their pretty attend¬ 
ants, and their short entr'actes. You 
will love the bookshops, which look as gay 
and enticing as a show of tropical fruits, 
and, above all, you will love the books. 
But, whatever you do, do not say so. 


THE WAR ON INSECT PESTS 



Handing out bamboo rods to the Guides 



The Guides searching a tree for cocoons 



Searching a flower-bed for cocoons 

The Girl Guides and Boy Scouts had great success in their crusade against the caterpillars 
in Hyde Park. Under the direction of the College of Pestology they made war on insect 
pests, and routed out caterpillars and cocoons from their lurking-places. See page 8 


HOW THEY MADE A 
ROAD IN KENYA 

GOOD IDEA FOR A 
FRONTIER 

A Great Motor Highway 
Four Hundred Miles Long 

THROUGH DESERT AND FOREST 

A road as a frontier is a new idea, 
but it certainly seems also a sensible 
idea, when'a frontier has to be marked 
out through trackless desert and jungle, 
to take the opportunity to make a road 
there too. 

That is what has been done with the 
new boundary between British Kenya 
and Italian Somaliland. C.N. readers 
know that when Britain was given the 
mandate for a number of German 
colonies Italy was given a promise that 
her Somaliland boundary should be 
taken a big slice farther west, giving her 
the greater part of what is called 
Jubaland from the coast back to the 
Abyssinian border. 

• And now the frontier has been marked 
out, and a great motor-road twelve feet 
wide and four hundred miles long has 
been laid down at the same time. It 
has been an arduous and difficult task, 
and has been carried through by a 
commission of seven Britons and three 
Italians. The line had to be found 
and the road cut through almost water¬ 
less desert and dense forest broken 
by deep gorges and torrents and patrolled 
by wild beasts and bodies of Somali 
tribesmen almost as wild. ' 

• Listening-In in the Desert 

Cross-cut saws, axes, and the heavy 
knife known locally as a panga were the 
chief instruments with which the pioneers 
cut their way, but more complicated 
instruments were required to give them 
the direction the path must take. Their 
camel train carried theodolites, chrono¬ 
meters, and a wireless set. And, of 
course, there were the stars above them. 

The wireless set gave them the time 
from Paris, second by second as they 
heard the ticking of a Paris clock. By 
this they checked the chronometers, and 
by observations of the stars they were able 
to find their position in the bush without 
a horizon and in the desert without a 
landmark. \Vhen work was over for the 
day the commissioners listened-in to the 
broadcast programmes. 

Now, after two years of labour, the 
boundary and the motor - road are 
complete, and the double event has been 
signalised by a motor trip over the 
whole length of the new highway. 


A MIGHTY MAN IS HE 
Chief Blacksmith of London 

The smith- a mighty man is he, said 
Longfellow, and Mr. J. Cook of Esher 
is the champion blacksmith of London. 

He won the title a few days ago 
against 39 rivals, but last year’s cham¬ 
pion was too ill to compete. • He is Mr. 
Oliver Newell, of Bedfont, whose an¬ 
cestors have been blacksmiths as far 
back as parish records go. 

The judge, Mr. W. Jones Anstey, is 
President of the National Master Far¬ 
riers Association, and is proud of his 
trade, which is one of the most ancient 
in the world. In olden times, he says, 
blacksmiths were granted all sorts of 
privileges. They could riot be imprisoned 
for debt, for their work was too 
valuable. When men were fined for 
murder instead of being executed a 
blacksmith was only fined half as much 
as other men, so that he could kill two 
people for the price of‘one ! 

Today we do not rely on the black¬ 
smith so much, but we still need him, 
and many people believe that horses are 
coming into greater use, so that it is 
pleasant to know that this fine old 
English craft still flourishes, 
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/V MAN OF MYSTERY 
AND IMAGINATION 

DE BLOWITZ OF 
. v . . OTHER DAYS 

The Queer Journalist Who 
Knew Everybody 

THE MISSING CHATEAU 

A name. familiar to journalists 
through out the world is that of M. de 
Blowitz, who for a generation was the 
most famous newspaper correspondent 
in Europe. 

Everybody knew of de Blowitz, the 
Paris correspondent of The Times, but 
nobody knew who he was. His origin 
was a mystery even to most of his 
colleagues on the press. 

He knew the private history of every 
notable man and woman in Europe ; no 
royal secret was beyond his knowledge, 
no Cabinet scheme escaped his unique 
method of gaining information, no 
statesman could hope to launch . a 
notable plan without admitting to his 
confidence this stout little man with 
the flowing side-whiskers. He lived in 
, Paris, but the story of his origin was a 
mystery to everybody. 

Secret Sources of Information 

Many stories, each contradicting the 
.others, professed to tell the story of the 
mystery man's home, parentage, and 
upbringing, and to explain the un¬ 
fathomable means by which he obtained 
information. Twice his use of secrets 
brought him into danger of expulsion 
from France, of which he was not a 
native, but his secret sources of in¬ 
formation were never fathomed. 

It came out at last that de Blowitz 
was born at Blowitz, or Blovice, in 
Bohemia, and now, 24 years after his 
death, little Blowitz has been celebrat¬ 
ing him, its most famous son, by placing 
a memorial tablet on the house in which 
he was born 102 years ago. But the 
puzzle as to the man cannot be said to 
have wholly disappeared. 

His Reminiscences 

De Blowitz wrote his reminiscences 
for publication after his death, and they 
do not tally with what w r e must take to 
be the facts as now officially recorded by 
his townsmen. He called himself Henri 
Stephan de Blowitz; his memorial 
tablet calls him Henri George Opper de 
Blowitz. He wrote that he was born at 
the Chateau of Blowsky in the region of 
Pilsen, and used to play in the park of 
the chateau ; his birthplace as com¬ 
memorated by his fellow-.citizens is a 
house in the little market-square of 
Blowitz/a mere agricultural township of 
2100 inhabitants. 

In the story of the gipsies carrying 
him off is a stirring description of the 
horn-blowing hunters running down the 
gipsies and rescuing the boy. 

Birthplace Now a Police Station 

But where are the chateau-and the 
park ? A Prague correspondent of the 
Observer tells us that the chateau today 
is actually the village police station ! 
Yet it was from the park of this " pater¬ 
nal chateau" de Blowitz tells us he was 
snatched and carried off by gipsies. 

His father was absent at the time, he 
says, " away hunting in the environs 
with some of his lordly companions." 
But the new witness tells us that the 
absent hero of the lordly hunt was, in 
fact, a Jewish tradesman, keeping a 
little shop in the, village, and adding 
to his income by acting as caretaker of 
the Jewish synagogue hard by 1 

Clearly the mysterious de Blowitz is 
mysterious still. 


RUSSIA ON THE WAY 
TO GENEVA? 

End of an Awkward 
Quarrel 

READY TO JOIN LEAGUE 
CONFERENCES 

A grave obstacle to the progress of 
the League, especially of disarmament, 
has been removed by the settlement of 
the long-standing quarrel between the 
Swiss and Russian Governments. 

Four years ago, during the Lausanne 
Conference with Turkey, a Russian 
diplomat was murdered ‘there, and a 
Swiss jury acquitted the accused. The 
Russian Government demanded repara¬ 
tions, as if the Swiss Government had 
been itself responsible. The Swiss 
Government did publicly express its 
regret, but not in the form demanded. 
Russia said she would send no repre¬ 
sentative to Swiss territory till satisfac¬ 
tion had been obtained, and as the 
League refused to hold its conferences 
elsewhere this meant the absence of 
Russia from all League discussions. 

It was a tiresome deadlock, and it is 
to the credit of both sides that it has 
now been ended. A form'of words has 
been agreed upon in which Switzerland 
repeats her condemnation and regret, 
and promises to arrange a money pay¬ 
ment as compensation to the daughter 
of the dead diplomatist. No one expects 
that Russia will join the League yet, but 
it is expected that she will be repre¬ 
sented at the important Conference on 
Economic Relations now about to open 
and at the Disarmament Conference. 


TWO BOYS AND TWO 
BIRDS 

A Cooperative Nest 

One of the best tilings boys or girls can 
do is to keep-a watchful eye on the 
doings of free creatures around them, 
such as birds and animals. 

It is delightful to get to know them 
without interfering with them. It is a 
training in observation and a quicken¬ 
ing of sympathy, the sympathy that 
makes all the world friendly. Some¬ 
times, with patience, one may win the 
friendship of the free things so that they 
lose all fear. 

Two Sussex boys tell us of their way of 
helping the birds. On March 12 they 
started to build an imitation nest with 
some old hay in a shed at the bottom of 
their garden. A pair of blackbirds, dis¬ 
covering it, adopted it and finished it off, 
and by April 2 there was an egg in it. 

Providing birds with some nest-build- 
ing material, giving them a regular supply 
of water for drinking and having a bath, 
and leaving them a little food at the 
same time and place daily will bring 
its * reward when they parade their 
brood, showing them where they will 
find friendliness. It is worth trying by 
those who have a convenient garden. 


TO LIE WITH NAPOLEON 
45 Soldiers of France 

A French soldier would ask nothing 
better than to be buried with Napoleon, 
and the French Government has decided 
that 45 soldiers who won fame in the 
Great War shall have that honour. 

No one goes to Paris without visiting 
Les Invalides, the Chelsea Hospital of 
France, where war veterans live and 
where Napoleon lies. His tomb is very 
striking, and there are always people 
gazing on it as if it could tell them 
of the shames and glories of the man 
whose body rests within. 

‘This summer 17 generals who are 
buried in other places are to be exhumed 
and buried near Napoleon with solemn 
ceremony, and there are 28 generals 
still alive who will take their last rest 
at Les Invalides. 


Plans are being made in Japan to permit 
women to be admitted to the Bar. 

The R.S.P.C.A. destroyed 125,000 
unwanted cats last year. 

The Norwegian House of Commons 
has reduced the salaries of its members 
from £400 to ^330. 

A Quiet Sunday 

Sunday games are forbidden by the 
Middlesbrough Corporation on all land 
under its control. 

Trains Delayed by a Cow 

A stray cow wandering on the railway 
line between Egham and Virginia Water 
delaj’-ed two trains for ten minutes. 

Poisoned by Impure Milk 

It is reckoned that 3000 people die 
each year in England and Wales from 
tuberculosis caused by dirty milk. 

Mighty Canada 

Canada has 300 million acres of fertile 
land, but is cultivating only 50 millions, 
from which she produces 400 million 
bushels of wheat. 

The World’s Books 

^ The world’s libraries are supposed to 
contain 230 million books, and half of 
these, it is stated, belong to the Englishr 
speaking peoples. 

No Room on the Railway 

A thousand people were given their 
money back at Sheffield in one day be¬ 
cause there was no room for them on the 
holiday trains. 

Chief Scout Home Again 

A thousand Scouts, Guides, Cubs, and 
Brownies welcomed Sir Robert and 
Lady Baden-Powell on their arrival 
home from their African tour. 

London’s Millions 

The Underground and the General 
Omnibus Company carried 21 million 
and the L.C.C. trams seven million pas¬ 
sengers during the Easter Holidays. 

New Sitk for Old 

A Japanese, scientist is said to have 
developed a method for reclaiming the 
silk in old stockings and gowns. The silk 
is chemically changed into a substance 
which can be drawn into threads. 

A Petition Against Cruelty 

Miss Bullock, of Little Coggeshall, 
Essex, thanks C.N. readers who helped 
her petition for the abolition of the 
export of worn-out horses. Over 21,000 
signatures were obtained, ? and the 
petition has been sent to Parliament. 

Come to St. Giles’s 

St. Giles’s Church, near Camberwell 
Green, has set an admirable exan\ple to 
churches everywhere by chilling public 
attention to its treasures. We have 
been very glad to see a poster announc¬ 
ing its attractions to the passer-by. 

KEEPING SUNDAY 
Two Remarkable Votes 

The remarkable result of two ballot 
votes taken by Manchester and Notting¬ 
ham newspapers on the question of 
Sunday amusements has created much 
interest among those who wish to keep 
Sunday as a quiet day. 

Two questions were entered on the 
ballot papers. They were : 

Are you in favour of Sunday games in 
public parks at times not interfering 
with hours of worship ? 

Are you in favour of the opening of 
kinemas on Sundays after hours of 
worship ? 

The Manchester replies as to Sunday 
games were, in round figures, 38,000 
for and 198,000 against, and on Sunday 
kinemas 30,000 for and 206,000 against. 
The ballot at Nottingham was equally 
remarkable. There were 2600 for Sunday 
games and 23,400 against ; while for 
Sunday entertainments there were 2400 
for and 23,600 against. A special ballot 
of 10,006 young people in Nottingham 
was overwhelmingly against both pro¬ 
posals. Directly after the publication 
of the ballot the Nottingham Corporation 
decided by a big majority against Sunda3/ 
sports on municipal sports grounds. 


FORGET NOT 
KILDA’S RACE 

AN ANTARCTIC HERO FOR 
A TINY ISLE 

The Land of the Little Wren 
and the Hairy Sheep 

AN ISLAND’S FIRST SURVEY 

Rather more than 150 years ago there 
was a remarkable picture of a little boat 
tossed by angry waves of the sea that 
rages about the Hebrides. 

In the boat were an old mail in a huge 
wig and jack-boots and a smaller man, 
also bewigged and stylish. They were 
Dr. Johnson, who had never been out 
of England before, and his faithful 
Boswell, who, after years of persuasion, 
had at last lured the great man from 
London into the wilds. 

“ This is now the Atlantic," said 
Johnson. "If I should tell at a tea- 
table in London that I have crossed the 
Atlantic in an open boat how they’d 
shudder, and how foolish they’d think 
me to expose myself to such danger 1 " 

New Map of an Old Island 

And now, after all these years, another- 
picture surprises us. There is Mr. John 
Mathieson, from the Antarctic and 
Spitsbergen, off to St. Hilda. He is one 
of Scott’s gallants ; he has done, fine 
work in the mysterious Arctic ; and St. 
Hilda seems at first sight scarcely a big 
enough goal for so doughty an. explorer. 

But the fact is that Mr. Mathieson is 
going to do a new thing in an old land. 
He is about to make the first survey of 
St. Hilda, to set down all its features on 
a map of six inches to the mile ; and 
the work will keep him busy for the 
next four months. 

AVe know some of the things he will 
find ; a wren peculiar to St. Hilda as 
tiny ponies are to the Shetlands ; an 
extraordinary St. Hilda sheep which is 
always following the call of the wild and 
losing its wool in favour of the hair its 
ancestors wore thousands of years ago. 
And there will be Norse relics, not only 
in names bestowed by the Vikings, but 
material relics of Norsemen who took 
their arms with them to the grave. 

Cattle Living in the Houses 

Conditions in the wilder of the Scot¬ 
tish islands have not greatly altered 
with the centuries. Old Martin Fro¬ 
bisher, calling there in 1576 on his way 
to seek the North-West Passage, found 
the islanders using for fuel trees which 
had crossed the Atlantic from the un¬ 
known world of the West, and sharing 
their poor houses with their cattle. 
" Very rude and beastlie in respect of 
civilitie" was the Elizabethan’s com¬ 
ment as he sailed his way. Not many 
years ago a Government official returned 
from the Hebrides reporting precisely 
similar conditions : " Houses without 
windows or chimneys, houses in which 
human beings and cattle are living under 
the same roof.” 

Yet St. Hilda has had its poet. 
Collins, with whom the Romantic 
Movement in Scottish literature began, 
sang of its wild grandeur, its moving 
loveliness, and the " blameless man¬ 
ners ” of its virtuous people. " But oh, 
o’er all, forget not Hilda’s race,” he 
cried. Mr. Mathieson has remembered. 

Memories of the Past 

One thing he will not tell us. It will 
never be known why, not long before 
Dr. Johnson’s visit, a distinguished 
woman, wife of Lord Justice Grange, 
was seized on the mainland, carried off 
in the dark, shipped to St. Hilda, and 
kept there in mysterious imprisonment 
for years, only on escaping to be re¬ 
captured and taken to the island of 
Herries, to die a captive still. 

A thousand memories cling about 
St. Hilda and its sister islands, but 
Johnson and Boswell out-tower all tlie 
rest. We prefer to forget the insane 
cruelty of the German submarine that 
rose from the sea and shelled St. Hilda 
oiie summer’s day in 1918. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD. 



ttnlhilbdl:... 

the Sun is overhead I. 
si noon this week ;. 

Where They Are Harvesting 
Wheat and Barley. Texas, N. Africa, Central 
Asia, N. China, and . Japan. Sugar. Mexico, 
Central America, W. Indies, S. America, India 
and Japan. Rye. Europe. Mal6. S America 
Cocoa. \V. Indies, Venezuela, Ecuador. Tea. 
China. Coffee. Brazil. Bananas, Pineapples, 
Oranges, and Lemons. S. Africa. Thbaeco. India. 


A BOLD WAY WITH SHARKS 
Entering the sea up to his neck, a man 
at Gisborne recently succeeded in 
attracting and harpooning a shark 
of 400 pounds which had been 
alarming bathers 


A LARGE BAG OF LIONS 
Lions have been raiding the cattle at 
Wankie, Rhodesia, arid a farmer having 
seta bait recently succeeded in shooting 
seven out of twenty from a tree-top 


A VAST REGION SHAKEN 
An earthquake lately shook the 
Chilean coast fora thousand 
miles and also did much damage 
at Mendoza.in Argentina 


AWOMANiSTERRIBLE ADVENTURE 
A woman hunter in Kenya was lately 
charged by two rhinos, one of which 
tossed her, but natives succeeded in 
driving the animals off 



m 


A DELUGE IN AUSTRALIA 
New South Wales has lately experienced 
almost unprecedented rains, eleven inches 
havinq fallen in the Blue Mountains in 
two days 


THE APPLE-EATER’S 
ANTHEM 

A Big Cargo and a Great 
Welcome 

Fifty school children of East Ham 
had a great time when, on behalf of 
the children of Britain, they gave an 
official welcome to the first cargo of 
Australian apples landed at the Port of 
London this year. 

Their most important part in the 
welcome was to eat.the apples. They 
could not eat them all, for there were 
over 20,000 cases, but they managed to 
carry off nearly 600 pounds of them. 
The High Commissioner for Australia 
gave a little address about apple¬ 
growing and apple-eating, and then they 
sang The Fruit-Grower’s Anthem, which 
should really be called The Apple- 
Eater’s Anthem.- 

The first verse was written by the 
Secretary for the Dominions, and 
explained that the more we trade together 
the wealthier we shall be, “ for our goods 
buy your goods, and your goods buy 
our goods." Then in the second verse 
the boys and girls of East Ham told how 
The more we eat your apples 
The healthier we’ll be. 

Australia grows choice fruit, 

The good girl’s and boy’s fruit ; 

So we’ll eat Australian apples, 

We’ll eat them up for tea! 

That seems to us a much better anthem 
than that of the Beer Swallowers, who 
are harming the hospitals all over the 
country by collecting shillings in the 
name of charity and spending most of 
them on themselves l 


When You Go By Bus 

Do not throw your' ticket into the 
Street. Drop it in the Bus 


A CRICKETER AND A 
MAN . 

Village Loses a Friend 

The pretty village of Cobham, not far 
from Rochester, world renowned for a 
beautiful set of memorial brasses to the 
Cobham family, was thrown into a state 
of great sorrow on Palm Sunday when 
the Vicar announced from the pulpit 
that on his way to church he had 
received news of the death of the greatest 
friend the villagers had ever had. 

Lord Darnley had passed away in his 
sleep, and as the news circulated rapidly 
through the district a feeling of per¬ 
sonal bereavement spread among the 
people. The flag on the grand old 
Norman keep of Rochester Castle was 
flown at half-mast. 

All boys who love cricket will know 
that in his younger days Lord Darnley 
was a famous cricketer, playing for All 
England in Australia, and it was 
through an accident to his finger during 
a match there that he met’ the girl who 
became his wife. 

It is difficult to realise outside the 
neighbourhood what the. loss of Lord 
Darnley means to those who knew him, 
for to know him was to love him. He 
devoted the whole of his life to the 
service of God and those around him, 
and the number of people who attended 
his funeral bore witness to the affection 
and esteem in which he was held. On 
all sides one heard : " We do not yet 
realise what we have lost; he was a 
friend to everybody," and the thought 
was uppermost in many minds that “ to 
live in hearts we leave behind is not to die. ’’ 


TOLL OF THE ROAD 
Nearly Five Thousand Deaths 

Road vehicles caused 4886 deaths and 
i34,ooootheraccidents in Britain last year, 
Hartlepool was the safest place in the 
country, for, though it has a population 
of over 20,000, there was not a single 
fatal accident in its streets, and only 
ten were injured, two by pedal cycles. 


THE OLDEST ENGLISH 
HOME? 

A Tale From a Sussex Garden 

There is an old house called Mock- 
beggars in the Sussex village of Bedham, 
and it has given up an ancient secret. 

Its owner was levelling part of the 
garden to make a tennis court when, 
two feet below the surface, he came upon 
two hard floors made by .laying lumps 
of sandstone in yellow clay. They 
were covered by four inches of burned 
material, chiefly wood. Near them 
were found a flint knife, many flint 
chips, and a good specimen of a cutting 
instrument with a nearly semi-circular 
cutting edge. They were sent to the 
British Museum, and declared to be 
Neolithic, probably dating from 2500 b.c. 

So the people who Jive at Mockbeggars 
know that this place has been someone’s 
home for more than four thousand years. 
In the very dawn time of our history 
someone climbed this hill, sure of a 
welcome at the top. He fetched water 
from the very spring which still supplies 
the house, and sat in the twilight 
looking on the valley of the Arun in 
springtime. We wonder if this is the 
oldest house in England that may still 
be called a home. 


A BOY’S ESCAPE 
Playing With the Door Handle 

When a French passenger train was 
rushing through the Champagne district 
a few evenings ago someone pulled the 
alarm signal, and the train came to a stop. 

The guard hastened along with his 
lantern to make inquiries. A dis¬ 
tracted mother told him that her six- 
year-old boy had been playing with the 
door handle and had fallen out. 

Hurrying down the line, the guard 
came upon the little boy running after 
the train, shouting Mamina. He was 
practically xmhurt, but it is likely that 
he will remember not to play with 
carriage door handles. 


THE WORLD DOES MOVE 

London’s East End Grown 
Respectable 

A TATE GALLERY PICTURE 
FROM BETHNAL GREEN 

The world does move, as Galileo said 
long ago. 

. Our fathers thought of the East End 
of London as a vast area of vice and 
misery. Every place east of Tower Hill 
was supposed to be a haunt of savagery, 
into which it was dangerous to venture 
alone. But today, at any rate, the great 
bulk of it is entirely respectable. Shore¬ 
ditch and Bethnal Green are places 
where drunkenness is rare, and clean 
homes and clean tongues are equally 
esteemed. Art flourishes there to an 
extent that would rejoice the heart of 
William Morris, and manners are often 
as good as in the West End, and often 
a great deal better. 

To begin with, cabinet-making in these 
places employs some 12,000 workers, 
mostly in making furniture for great 
liners ; and it is good furniture, well 
designed and well made. Americans 
will pay as much as sixty guineas for a 
specially-designed period piece from 
this once despised East End. The art, 
introduced long ago by Huguenot 
refugees, has been helped and fostered 
by the Director of the Bethnal Green 
Museum and other art lovers. 

The Bethnal Green Men’s Institute 
has an Art Club, which has been holding 
its annual exhibition. There were 
excellent pictures by carpenters, printers, 
sailors, labourers, whitewashes, and 
window-cleaners. One of them has been 
bought for the Tate Gallery. 

Pronunciations in This Paper 

Acropolis.A-krop-o-lis 

Celebes. .. *. . . . SeJLe-beez 

Diocletian. , . .Di-o-kle-shan 

Hebrides . . - . . Heb-re-deez 
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jacky Dandy 

We have just heard this story of a York¬ 
shire lad, and we send it round the world. 

immy had all kinds of ideas 
in his head, but he would 
scorn to let anyone know. He 
watched everything that went 
on in the street, and saw most 
when he was kicking a tin about, 
pretending it was a football. 

The boy heard a good deal too. 
He would sit and listen to his 
mother, for whom he had a deep 
affection and that wholesome 
respect that all of us have for 
those who can keep order. She 
had plenty of tales to tell of the 
street, and Jimmy did not miss 
a word. He thought it all out 
afterwards, when he had time, 
and he had his own ideas as to 
how this and that should be 
done. But no one knew what he 
was thinking ; all people saw 
was a boy who might have been 
better dressed but could not 
have looked more alive. 

Jimmy's mother had what is 
generally known as a heart of 
gold. She was always doing 
things for people. There was 
one old woman, bed-ridden, 
whom she was looking after as 
her special charge. Rarely did 
a day pass without her finding 
time to visit the old lady, a sad 
old lady living in a slum. 

One evening the mother was 
talking about her and Jimmy 
was listening as usual/ The old 
lady had found a new grumble. 
She did love the sunlight, to be 
sure, but she could never see 
anything as her window faced 
north. She would like to see the 
sunlight on the wall more than 
anything, and never could it 
reach her room. 

“ It is a pity she cannot have 
it," finished Jimmy's’ mother, 
u for she will never get up again." 

Jimmy said nothing. 

The next morning our York¬ 
shire boy was up very early and 
seemed to be in a tantrum be¬ 
cause the Sun was not shining. 
For several mornings the Sun 
did not shine before he went 
to school, and he seemed to 
look on it as a personal grievance. 
But there came a morning at last 
when the Sun did shine, and our 
little man was soon astride a 
high wall in a slum opposite 
the olddady’s bedroom window. 
He had a little mirror in his 
hand and was busy reflecting 
dancing gleams from the Sun 
on to the panes where the Sun 
could never shine. The wind 
blew and the sun was not very 
warm, but the Yorkshire lad 
sat motionless on his wall till it 
was time to go to school. 

He has done it often since, 
and has said nothing about it ; 
but the gleam has brought a new 
pleasure into an old lady's life, 
and the world is a happier place 
for her. We hope it will long be 
a happy place for Jimmy. 


Long Live Michael 

W E have been looking through the 
Hazel Nut, the bright little 
paper of Miss Judson's famous Abbey 
School at Malvern, and we could not 
help thinking it worth while to pass on 
the news of the coming of a great 
man, Michael Rivers Dundas. 

We have this description of him, as 
he lies in his cradle, from the highest 
authority in the world, the very 
mother of him : 

We think we see in him a likeness to 
Mussolini at times, and at others to Napo¬ 
leon ; all our English men of note seem to 
have been too thin to have the slightest 
resemblance, but he has side-whiskers like 
Gladstone. 

We pray for him a long life of power, 
and we hope he will be kind to ordinary 
mortals. If he must be Mussolini we 
hope he will not dictate too much. If 
he must be Napoleon we hope he will 
return to Moscow and give it peace. 
But if his genius will be satisfied with 
a single life we hope he will be‘Glad¬ 
stone, and crown our land once more 
with the two Gladstonian virtues of 
Economy and Peace. 

0 

Old Nannie 

noticed that three old nurses 
were commemorated in The 
Times the other day. 

The deaths were announced . of 
Susanna Elizabeth Rust, “ for 50 
years the dearly loved Nana in Mr. 
and Mrs. Arnold Wallis's family, aged 
72 ” ; Minnie Post, " dearly loved 
friend and nurse of Mr. and Mrs. G. 
Bromley Martin and their children ” ; 
and Ellen Watts, “ for 32 years the 
faithful nurse and friend of the 
family of Thomas Lonsdale, aged 86.” 

It is easy to understand the grati¬ 
tude that inspired those tributes. 
Nursery days pass, and the old woman 
who ruled awhile thinks. that her 
work has vanished like writing on the 
sands ; but her work goes. on. 

Because of her . some far-away 
savage tribe is patiently and justly 
governed by a young political officer ; 
because of her a girl doctor is working 
for sick women and children in India ; 
because of her some young woman is 
a good mother and a good neighbour in¬ 
stead of a selfish creature seeking plea¬ 
sure at night clubs and race meetings. 

Truly, Old Nannie, sitting alone 
with her memories in the silent 
nursery, may have been as great a 
servant of her country as a soldier 
or a statesman. 

& 

Then and Now 

J had to leave school at ten and work 
for 14 hours a day in a Lancashire 
cotton mill. In those days the State 
barely devoted £5000 a year to edu¬ 
cational facilities for workers. Today 
more than £50,000,000 is spent in 
education. Mr. J. R. dynes 


Two Friends 

W E have said before that we think 
the greatest tribute ever paid 
to us was the saying of a Scandinavian 
after reading the C.N.: 

You can't help loving that country 
after reading that paper. 

Now we have a tribute which, from 
all the thousands that have reached 
us, we choose to set beside it. It is 
from a sick bed in France, and it says : 

It is fine to he on this Earth at the 
same time as you . 

We cannot hope to deserve such 
great appreciation, but we can do 
what we can. We will try. 

$ 

Tip-Cat 

fin angling journal demands fair 
play for fishers. Has somebody 
been threatening" them with the rod ? 

E3 

AJiss Pankhurst says women make 
the same mistakes as men. It is 
a pity to do them twice over. 

0 

]\/[otorists named Broad, Long, and 
Round have been summoned 
at Hampstead. 
Merely a matter 
of form, no 
doubt. 

• 0 

Young Liberals 
are forming 
a - boat club. 
Now \ve shall 
see the party 
afloat again. 

0 . 

The novelist 
who would 
socner make a 
century at 
Lord's than 
write a best¬ 
seller has been described as a born 
story-teller. 

0 

The Bakers’ -Association wants a 
slogan. We suggest: }Ve are the 
DoughkmUs. 

0 

A Conservative complains of the 
softness of the Government. He 
must have been feeling their bumps. 

© 

The Three Gates 

gOMEWHERE in the world are three 
gates, one leading to the other. ' 
On the first gate are the words: 

Be hold. 

On the second gate are these : 

Be bold , be bold, and evermore be bold. 
And on the last gate, very near the 
sacred place, is this : 

Be not too bold . 

m 

A Gardener's Crime 

^ member of a Lincolnshire Bulb 
Growers Association has pro¬ 
duced a white daffodil with a red 
tinge on the serration of the trumpet. 

■ We do not say that he is the 
wickedest gardener since Time began, 
but we do think that for such a crime 
he deserves to be gored by bulrushes, 
mauled by tiger lilies, and’thrown into 
the den of a snapdragon. 


Bribery 

By Our Country QfrI 

If you will come and live with 
1 me 

(Said England to the Spring) 

I'll give you woods and orchards 
where 

Your little birds may sing. 

I'll give you golden uplands 
where 

Your little lambs can run, 

And rivers where your dragon¬ 
flies 

Can glitter in the sun. 

I'll spread a daisy carpet for 
Your lovely feet to tread, 

And strew the banks with prim¬ 
roses 

As pillows for your head. 

I'll give you gowns of lilac-and 
A neckerchief of may, 

And rings and chains of butter¬ 
cups, 

If only you will stay. 

£o Springtime came a-visiting y 
And tamed the world to 
song , 

But ohj she is a fickle lass ! 

We shall not keep her long ! 

The Spectacles 

i^omebody sends us this story of a 
■ famous musical composer which 
we cannot refrain from passing on. 

When Sir Hubert Parry was Di¬ 
rector of the Royal College of Music 
he .was <juick to note any signs of 
fatigue in his keen and devoted 
students. One Saturday morning 
he pounced on a young man, now 
well known as a composer, and asked 
why his eyes looked tired and strained. 

“ I have smashed the only pair of 
eye-glasses I have in the world,” said 
the student. 

With many exclamations a gold 
coin was pushed into the student’s 
hands, and he was ordered off to an 
optician to buy a new pair. “ No 
prescription here,” confessed the young 
man. Then where was it ? “ Somewhere 
in a shop in Gloucester,” sighed the 
youth. ■" Well, come and see me on 
Monday afternoon,” said Parry. The 
student went, and, to his amazement, 
the genial director produced a brand- 
new pair of spectacles. Bubbling over 
with pleasure, he put them on the 
young man’s nose with a “ There now 1 
Go and finish that piano concerto ! ” 
It turned out that Sir Hubert, out 
of sympathy for a promising pupil, 
had changed his plans for the week¬ 
end, gone down to Gloucester, found 
out the optician who had the pre¬ 
scription, and by threat or entreaty 
had prevailed on the good man to 
have the glasses ready by Monday 
morning. So he had collected them 
and brought them to London. 

© 

The Trumpet of Charity 

Proportion thy charity to the 
strength of thy estate, lest God 
proportion thy estate to the weakness 
of thy charity. Let the lips of the 
poor be the trumpet of thy gift, lest 
in seeking applause thou lose thy 
reward. Nothing is more pleasing to 
God than an open hand and afshut 
mouth. Quarles. 


Peter Puck Wants 
to Know 



If they dance 
the Cotton Reel 
in Lancashire 
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A WORD TO MOTHER ABOUT BABY 


LATEST NEWS OF 
THE WAR 

SURPRISING CHANGES IN 
OUR LIVES 

A Million Men Gone and a 
Million Rooms Short 

POPULATION OLDER 

Fresh news of the Great War will be 
dawning upon the world long after we 
are gone; new consequences of the 
terrible tragedy of Europe will be 
realised for many years. There are 
some surprising results of the war in 
the final volume which has just been 
issued of the last census, taken in 1921. 

We lost a million men in the war and 
a million rooms. 

There was overcrowding before the 
war, but in order to give the people 
even the same living-space in 1921 as in 
1911 over a million more living-rooms 
would have been required. In 1921 
the housing shortage was almost at its 
worst. It is better now, though there is 
still an immense shortage to make up. 
In London in 1921 over 16 per cent of 
the people had less than a half share of 
a room each to live in. 

People Living Longer 

Another tiling the war has done is to 
change *our average age. It was rising 
before the war, because fewer babies 
were being born in proportion to the 
population, and people were living 
longer because they had better health. 

Both those tendencies have continued, 
but the war also meant fewer marriages, 
and therefore still fewer births, as well 
as the million war casualties among the 
young. So, while the average age of 
the people in 1911 was nearly two years 
and a half higher than a generation 
before, it became another two years 
higher still in the decade of the war. 
That is to say, it rose almost as much in 
ten years as in thirty years before. The 
average age in 1921 was over 30 ; the 
average age of men was only just under 
30, and of women only a little over 31. 

More Women Than Men 

That prepares us for the fact that 
between 1911 and 1921 the' excess of 
women over men in England and Wales 
increased from 1,200,000 to 1,700,000. 
The difference was greatest at the mar¬ 
riageable ages, and between 30 and 35 
there were 1470 unmarried women for 
every 1000 unmarried men. 

Families are also growing smaller, a 
fact which seems to have been encour¬ 
aged by the war. The largest English 
families are in the mining counties and 
the smallest in agricultural districts. 
The large town with the highest average 
number in a family, just over five, is St. 
Helens ; and the next nine are War¬ 
rington, Stoke, Rhondda, Bootle, West 
Bromwich, Aberdare, Smethwick, Wal¬ 
sall, and Merthyr. 

England’s Urban Population 

Plymouth has the lowest average num¬ 
ber in a family with j ust over three and 
a half.; and the next lowest, ranging 
up to a little under four, are Bath, 
Halifax, Hastings, Exeter, Cambridge, 
Gillingham, Rochdale, Brighton, and 
Bradford. The miners have an average 
of a little under two children dependent 
on their parents in each family; pro¬ 
fessional men have the fewest, not quite 
an average of one. 

England is the most densely-popu¬ 
lated country of any in the world for 
which statistics are available. We 
average just under 650 to the square mile, 
or an acre apiece. Nearly eight of 
every ten of us live in towns, and nearly 
half of us are assembled in 46 towns with 
a population of over a hundred thousand. 


F resh air and sunshine are such health¬ 
giving things that we like them in 
large doses, and are usually eager that 
others shall share them with us. 

A C.N. parent who is as anxious as 
any other mother that her children 
should have such blessings writes to 
say that sometimes babies have too 
much of one of these good things. 

A baby in a perambulator looking 
straight up at the Sun does not gaze 
on it like the eagle of the fable. ' On the 
contrary, the baby blinks and screws 
up its tender eyes, and presently lifts 
up its tender voice. The reason is 
plain. The Sun is too powerful for it, 
and is, in fact, harmful for its eyes. 

Ultra-violet rays from the Sun are 
good for the body, though they have 
been known, when in too great a quantity, 


BRIGHTER STREETS BY 
NIGHT 

A Shop Has a Good Idea 

A firm of bootmakers in Huddersfield 
has thought out a very novel way of 
saving electric light. 

It, has placed a switch outside the 
shop for the benefit of people who wish 
to inspect the goods in the window after 
dark. A touch of a button switches on 
the shop lights for the space of a minute. 
The small boys of the neighbourhood 
naturally find this window a very great 
attraction, but in spite of their interest 
the bootmakers- have found their in¬ 
vention a very economical arrangement. 


to blister the skin'; but nobody believes 
they are. good for the eyes. 

Direct action of the rays on the eyes 
is to be avoided; but the baby can¬ 
not avoid it as most of us can. Fresh 
air, also, may. be administered in 
doses which are too large for very small 
children. Some of these tiny people 
go about with bare legs during winter 
and chilly spring in a way that is a 
direct provocation to colds. 

Some parents have a superstition 
that this treatment is good for harden¬ 
ing the children. When a mother put 
this view to one of the most famous of 
children’s doctors he roughly retorted 
that mothers who thought that should 
try it themselves. Why, he asked, 
should it be supposed that children are 
anv less tender than their elders ? 


ARTHUR BUCKLEY UP THE TREE 

Arthur Buckley of Aldershot earned a 
shilling in a queer way the other day. 
Arthur is eleven. 

He was watching a football match 
when the ball was kicked to the very 
top of a tree, and stayed there. Who 
can blame it ? A football's life is more 
kicks than halfpence. 

The tree was 60 feet high. Men stood 
and looked at it, but Arthur offered to 
climb it. He was promised a shilling 
if he succeeded where men. feared to 
fail, and he won the prize. 

We wish him a long life at the top 
of the tree. 


BATTERED IN THE 
STORM 

30 MEN IN PERIL 
A Four-Day Adventure and 
its Gallant Ending 

CACKLING HENS ON A WHITE 
STAR LINER 

Some Spanish sailors, all in the day's 
work, have been proving that the old 
tradition of courage and fine seamanship 
is still alive as in the prosperous days of 
the Spanish Empire. 

The Collindale, a London vessel of 
3890 tons, was overtaken by storms in 
the Mediterranean. She was battered 
to a helpless hulk and flung on the 
rocks not far from Melilla. There she 
broke in two. Thirty men were on 
board, and for four days they waited, 
without food .or water, besieged by 
terrible seas. 

Their plight was seen, and many 
cargo boats tried to rescue them, but 
the waves were too big. The Nor¬ 
wegian steamer Balto sent a wireless 
message to Gibraltar: 

Cannot you ask Navy send help save 
thirty crew s.s. Collindale? Pity lose 
thirty lives thus . We will try at dawn 
with our own lifeboat. 

The Call for Volunteers 

This message, brought the destroyer 
Viscount on the scene, but she, too, 
failed to get near the wreck. To get 
close enough to ship the men would have 
meant being dashed to pieces on the 
rocks. So the sailors saw one vessel 
after the other come to the rescue and 
go away again. 

Then an elderly Spanish seaman 
called for a' few volunteers, and soon 
a tiny motor-boat set off from the quay 
at Melilla. No one dreamed that the 
little craft could succeed where the 
big ships had failed, and as she dis¬ 
appeared in the big waves the watchers 
thought she was lost. But she fought 
her way through the gale to those 
murderous rocks, and she took fifteen 
exhausted men on board, after many 
narrow escapes from being smashed to 
pieces like the Collindale. 

Back she struggled to Melilla, but 
no sooner had she landed the British 
sailors than she returned to save the 
others. When at last she brought 
the last man to shore the quay was 
crowded with cheering people. It was 
a glorious moment, and the lookers-on 
will never forget how those eight 
Spanish sailors transfigured the whole 
human race for them. 

Rescuing a French Crew 

About the same time a French 
schooner of 246 tons named Daisy was 
obliged to fly distress signals on her 
return from the Newfoundland cod- 
fishing grounds. In the gales one of 
her men had been Washed overboard, 
and the ship had sprung a leak. 'The 
crew of 24 pumped day and night for 
four days, but the water gained on them 
and the ship began to sink. She was 
200 miles from land. 

Luckily the White Star liner Ionic 
•happened to see the distress signals,, 
and sent her boats through the heavy 
seas to rescue the Frenchmen. When 
the crew of the Daisy came on board 
the liner they were carrying cackling 
hens under their arms. The wreck had 
to be blown up, and they did not want 
the poor fowls to perish with her. 

TELEPHONING UP A 
LADDER 

The Fireman’s New Aid 

A remarkable appliance for use in 
fires has been supplied to the Leicester 
Corporation. It is a fire-escape with 
a ladder 85 feet high, which is fitted for 
the first time with a telephone for com¬ 
municating from the ground with the 
firemen at top. It also comprises a 
fire pump and a searchlight. 


BRUSHING UP THE TRAIN 



A train passing through the washing-machine 



The whirling brushes that wash the train 


Since the war there have been many complaints about the lack of cleanliness of our railway 
carriages, but things are now improving. These pictures show an ingenious cleansing 
device which has been installed in Paris. Trains are drawn through a narrow passage 
between revolving brushes which wash and scrub the carriages as they pass in a fraction 
of the time taken by the old methods 
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A RAT AND BIRD 
FIGHT 

Odd Scene by Windermere 

THE BUZZARD ON A LAKE 
DISTRICT FARM 

Wild birds have figured in two un¬ 
usual incidents of late. 

A boy was walking near Belturbet, 
in County Cavan, when a hawk swooped 
down and attacked him savagely. 
Before ho could beat it off his face and 
hands were badly mauled. 

An experience ' quite as surprising 
but less unpleasant befell Mr. Charles 
Fleming, who has a farm in the Lake 
District. He went to the shores of 
Windermere to see some lambs, and on 
the borders of the lake saw a great bird 
struggling with a water rat. 

The duel was so fierce that neither 
bird nor beast took any notice of the 
man. He drew near, and found that 
the bird was a buzzard. This large and 
rare member of the falcon family has 
occasionally been seen on the mountain 
tops, but hardly ever near the big lakes 
or human dwellings. 

Stopping the Fight 

Perhaps a natural history student 
would have watched the strange war 
waged to an end, but Mr. Fleming was 
too kindly for that, and brought the 
battle to a sudden close by throwing 
a sack over both the duellists. Then 
he tore the rat away/ and carried the 
buzzard to his farm, where he. dis¬ 
covered that its wing-spread was about 
four feet. • 

He fed it on its favourite food for 
some days, and when last we'heard of 
it the bird was still haunting the farm. 
Although it is free to go back to the 
heights it seems to prefer to stay with 
its human friend. 

THE COCOON HUNTERS 
Millions oT Nuisances Stopped 
A GREAT DAY IN HYDE PARK 

Over a thousand boys and girls took 
part in a great caterpillar drive in Hyde 
Park the other day, destroying millions 
of caterpillars. 

For several seasons now Hyde Park, 
Kensington Gardens, and St. James's 
Park have been overrun with cater¬ 
pillars which spoiled the beauty of the 
trees and made themselves very disagree¬ 
able, so Mr. Moore Hogarth, of the 
College of Pestology, organised a great 
onslaught on their cocoons. Each 
cocoon taken in the spring, he calcu¬ 
lated, would, mean 200 fewer caterpillars 
later, so that if each of the thousand 
hunters accounted for ten cocoons during 
the day two million caterpillars would 
be eliminated by their efforts. As a 
matter of fact, 30,000 cocoons were 
collected, so that about six million 
caterpillars were accounted for. 

There were Boy Scouts and Girl 
Guides, Wolf Cubs and Brownies, Boy 
Brigaders and Life Boys, boys from 
Barnardo’s Homes, boys and girls from 
elementary schools, all armed with long 
bamboo poles with which to dislodge the 
cocoons and furnished with paper bags 
to put them in. 

The hunt started and finished to the 
sound of bugles. There were some 
minor casualties, and many small people 
were unusualfy glad to go to bed at the 
end of the day. Pictures on page 3 


HOUSES BUILT FROM 
SUGAR-CANE 

A new material called celotex is being 
made from the refuse of sugar-cane, and ; 
is being used in some parts of Australia 
for building houses. * 1 

Some parts of the Federal Parliament, 
House in Canberra have been built of 
celotex, and model houses have been 
built at Canberra and other towns to 
demonstrate its value. 


A Stonehenge of Timber 

DISCOVERING ENGLAND 
FROM THE CLOUDS 

While Squadron-Leader Insall of the 
Netheravon Aerodrome was flying over 
the Wiltshire Downs, photographing the 
land below, he saw in a wheatfield near 
Amesbury a dark circle, which was 
visible though the ground was sprouting 
with the growing wheat. When his 
photograph from the air was examined 
it showed that the dark ring was made 
up of circles close within one another, 
and that inside the innermost was a 
number of black dots. 

It is one of the peculiarities of these 
aeroplane photographs that they reveal 
from above old ditches and cuttings and 
excavations which cannot be seen from 
the ground level. Hundreds of years 
may go by, but when such cuttings have 
been made in chalk, for example, the 
scars remain, though they have been 
covered year after year by crops. The 
reason, as explained not long ago in 
My Magazine, is that, however long a 
time has passed by, the wheat or other 
crop will always grow differently in 
the ditches that were made or the pits 
that were sunk. Numerous prehistoric 
circles have been found in this way. 

What a Photograph Proved 

The circles with the inner pits found 
in Mr. Insall’s photograph are different 
from any found before. After the wheat 
crop had been harvested the ground of 
the dark circles was excavated, and it 
was found that it was the site of an 
ancient ditch, which must have been 
cut at least seven feet deep in the 
chalk and 25 feet across at the top. 
This immense ditch enclosed an area 
250 feet across,. and inside the earthy 
work it was discovered that what had 
appeared to be concentric rings were 
holes in which posts or tree trunks had 
once been placed. 

They were, in fact, timber circles, like 
the familiar stone circle of Stonehenge, 
and were used for worship, or cere¬ 
monies, or perhaps for burial. 

This is the strangest of all the dis¬ 
coveries yet made by photographing 
from the air in England. A full account 
of it appears in the most admirable new 
magazine Antiquity, which is edited 
by Mr. O. G. S. Crawford, who has done 
so much to make public these relics of 
the most ancient people of Britain. 
The magazine is to be published quar¬ 
terly, and those who are interested in 
antiquity and antiquities will find it 
deeply interesting. - 

THE LOST ELEPHANT 
And the Stolen Train 

Some people are incredibly careless. 
The other day we heard of a man who 
mislaid an elephant; now we hear of 
someone who lost a whole railway train ! 
Both these interesting items of lost 
property have been recovered.; 

The elephant had merely gone for a 
stroll down a lonely lane, but the train 
had been stolen by Polish railway 
officials. It was made up of 42 trucks 
of coal when it left Chorzaw in Upper 
Silesia on February 24, but the coal 
was delivered to accomplices at various 
towns, where, it was sold. The engine 
and 42 trucks were not so easily dis¬ 
posed of, however, and after a police 
hunt the truth has just come out. 


A BEACON FOR MOUNT ETNA 

For the benefit of aviators on the 
Mediterranean air route a million- 
candle-power beacon is to be installed at 
the summit of Mount Etna in Sicily. 

The power is to be generated by the 
winds which are almost continually 
blowing at the top of the mountain. 


A Relation of 
Christopher Wren 

So it has been left to a little lady to solve 
the housing problem ! And a neater, prettier, 
or cheaper way of doing it you could not find 
in Little Treasure Island. 

Such a fuss about houses! she exclaimed. 
If everybody did what I do the housing 
shortage would end itself. My husband 
and I generally start building in the 
spring; it is so pleasant to work in the 
sunshine, with a snatch of food now and 
then. The house is usually ready at the 
<?nd of a fortnight. It is no mean, put-up 
thing, but large and comfortable enough 
to rear a good-sized family in. 

I’ve built many houses in my time ; I 
often had to do most of the building 
myself. My husband, as you know, is. a 
professional singer, and I cannot always 
rely on his help. Of course, he tries to 
keep the building season free, but if we’re 
hard-up he has to earn something to keep 
us going. He’s such a dear. 

Only One Model 

^As I mentioned before, we build in 
the fine spring weather. I’ve found from 
long experience that one good model 
house that has proved itself reliable is 
the best to stick to, and so I don’t go 
trying lots of newways. There isn’t time. 
I find for my purpose that a cosy, one- 
roomed cottage is the most convenient. 

For the site I like a little private 
place where we can get an equal amount 
of .sunshine and shade. We do not 
usually have any bother with that, as 
there are so many pleasant places. When 
we’ve got our building materials we lay 
the foundation-stone (stick, my husband 
calls it), and then build up the walls, 
putting on the sweetest little roof. you 
can imagine. We have just one entrance, 
and we do not make it too large, so that 
no cold draughts can come in. It is so 
cosy and warm inside. : 

The Great Food Question 

Having done my building, I bring up 
my babies. My husband says I have 
never had an ugly baby in my life, and 
that’s a good deal for a man to say, 
isn’t it ? They really are darlings. 
When I come back from my shopping 
I find them all at the door, every mouth 
open ! It is all I can do to get enough 
food for them. 

The only .serious trouble I have is 
about steps. My husband prefers an 
elevated position, so that I am bound 
to have a flight of steps, and the 
children often fall down them when 
they are young. Now I must be getting 
back to them. Goodbye ! Come to see 
me at the Privet, Lawnside. 

And so I will. A busydittb lady is Mrs. 
Jenny Wren—a relation^ no doubt, of the 
famous architect Christopher Wren, but she 
did not say so. 

SMALL WORKS IN THE 
GREAT REPUBLIC 
Surprising Number of Little 
Places 

We are apt to think of America as 
a place of giant workshops, and true 
it is that some of the biggest factories in 
the world are to be found there.; - 

On the other hand, America has an 
enormous number of little manufactur¬ 
ing concerns. If. we take the State of 
New York as an* example we find that 
in 1919 there were 49 , 33 ° hianufac- 
turing establishments in it, and that 
45,170 of these employed each not more 
than 50 workers. Then there, were 
2100 factories employing from 50 to 
100 workers each, and 1300 factories 
employing from 100 to 250 workers. 
There were only 200 factories in the 
State employing over 500. 


A GIRL TRAVELLER 
IN ZULULAND 

Why She Left a Dance 

THE MORNING SONG OF 
THE PELICANS 

A y^oung British traveller, Miss Minty 
Lamb, has been telling English audiences 
of her experiences in Zululand, in some 
parts of which she was the first white 
woman ever seen. 

While she was staying at a mission 
station the natives used to bring their 
friends to see her, and they would squat 
and stare at her for hours together. 
Once she went to a native dance, but 
had to leave it rather suddenly, for 
just before one of the dances began a 
witch doctor remarked : " I fear that, 
when we dance the spirit that takes 
hold of us may command us to kill the 
white woman ! ” * 

Other people Miss Lamb visited in 
South Africa included, an old Boer, 
whose servants brought in a footbath 
every night before the Bible was read 
and washed the feet of every member 
of the household. She also met a light¬ 
house-keeper and his wife, living alone 
on an island forty miles from Cape Town, 
where she was awakened every morning 
by what sounded like the braying of 
many donkeys, but was really the 
morning song of thousands of pelicans. 

THE MAN WHO COULD 
NOT GO 

And How Ho Makes Up for It 

“ He gives twice who gives promptly " 
is a suitable motto for the London 
business man who for the past ten 
years has been giving all his profits to 
missionary work in Africa. 

In 1917 he wrote to the Baptist 
Missionary Society explaining that as 
he had been obliged to give up his 
cherished hope of going to Africa him¬ 
self he would in future send them any 
profits his business made. He accom¬ 
panied the letter with a cheque for £400. 

Every spring since that time the 
Baptist Missionary Society has received 
from him a cheque of steadily-increasing 
value. His contribution for this year 
was for no less a sum than £5267, 
and in the whole ten years this man who 
stayed at home has contributed £37,575 
toward work in Africa ! 

Truly he has set an example to other 
philanthropists, who too often wait for 
their wills to benefit the causes they are 
interested in. 

The time to give is always now, 

THE BUSY MOUSE 
89 Journeys to a Boot 

Here is a queer little tale from a C.N. 
reader in the Midlands. 

When a certain father of a family 
went to the hearth at his home near 
Leicester the other day to put on his 
boots, left there overnight to warm, he 
found one of them half full of peas. 

He, of course, concluded that one of 
his children had put them there, but all 
denied any knowledge of them. Then 
the culprit was discovered. In the corner 
of the room was a wooden box in which- 
the seeds for the garden had been placed,. 
and during the day a mouse was seen to 
run to the corner. Investigation showed 
that it had gnawed a hole through the 
wood and through a paper bag containing 
peas, and it must have carried the peas 
one by one to the boots. 

There were 89 peas in one boot, so the 
mouse must have made that number of 
journeys. But why ? We cannot say, 
but the penalty oi its theft was death. 
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IN ART 

A Very Unusual Man 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti was born on 
May 12, 1823 . 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti was the most 
brilliantly-gifted member of a brilliant 
family who made their mark on the art 
and letters of their day. The father was 
an Italian scholar and poet and revolu¬ 
tionary, who took refuge in England 
when his fighting days seemed to be 
over, married a Tuscan lady, became 
Professor of Italian at King's College, 
and settled down, fuU of dreams and 
enthusiasms still, in a quiet, Early 
Victorian London. 

In his boyhood Dante Rossetti became 
friendly with Ford Madox Brown and 
Holman Hunt. Brown decided that here 
was stuff to make a painter of, and he 
sot to work to train Rossetti, starting 
him, in the good old fashion, on still life. 
His burning spirit could not abide 
this drudgery, and he plunged headlong 
into painting pictures. The result was 
that all his life long he was hampered by 
ignorance of technique. He could never 
make his brush do what his imagination 
told it to do. 

A Famous Group of Artists 

In the autumn of 1848 Dante Rossetti* 
along with a few other artists, chief of 
whom were Hunt and Millais, formed a 
society for raising British art out of the 
slough of commonplaceness and cheap¬ 
ness of spirit into which it had fallen, 
and gave it the awkward name of the 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherh ood. They con¬ 
sidered that for the pure springs of art 
one must go back to the period that 
ended with Raphael. Burne-Jones and 
William Morris presently joined the ranks. 

This society put before the English 
public pictures of a style they had never 
dreamed of and disliked very much. 
An almost incredible campaign of vio¬ 
lence and abuse was led against them. 
When Ruskin became their champion 
they were considered more seriously. 
By the end of the century the movement 
had affected the growing art of England, 
and in so far as it affected schools of 
craft and applied art was a very fine 
force indeed. 

Rossetti’s Best Picture 

The work of Rossetti was remarkable 
in many ways. He had a rich sense of 
colour, was a lover of the spiritual and 
romantic in art and literature. As a 
Pre-Raphaelite his best picture is the 
Ecce Ancilla Domini (Behold the Hand¬ 
maid of the Lord) at the Tate Gallery. 
The almost unearthly mysticism of his 
thought and his ideals can be seen in 
that picture. At the Tate also is the 
Beata Beatrix. Lady Lilith, a portrait 
picture, shows much of his rich feeling. 
His well-known Dante's Dream, in the 
Walker Art Gallery in Liverpool, has 
been described as an ambitious failure. 

These are but a few of the many 
pictures Rossetti painted. A large 
number of them were not seen till after 
his death in 1882. Some of the best are 
water-colours. They form a commentary 
on the life of a man who was of an 
unusual and rather wonderful mould, 
but they arc not great art. 

Rossetti had a tremendous influence 
on those who came in contact with him, 
an influence always tending toward the 
beautiful and the ideal in life as in art. 
It has been said of him that he alone j 
was responsible for putting new life and 
fine standards of work into the craft 
schools of England. For that we can 
never be sufficiently thankful. 


THE SUGAR IN THE VEGETABLE 

Sugar is being carefully studied as an 
agent for combating disease, and it is 
interesting to knew that it has been 
recently discovered that a high propor¬ 
tion of sugar gives to vegetables, corn, 
and wheat a special power of resistance 
to fungus and to ot’ e: plant diseases. 


C.N. Birthday fund 

Fifth List 

We give below a fifth list of contri¬ 
butions to the C.N. Birthday Fund, 
which is to be devoted to the Little 
Folks Convalescent Home at Bexhili. 

Contributions are still most welcome 
from readers who love the C.N. The total 
sum at present received is about £455. 

£8 7s. 9d. Boys of Amesbury School, Hindhead. 
£2 2s. R. H. S. Dolton, Blackiieath. £1 5s. Enid, 
Bert, Gladys, and Mr. Wimbush, Wembley. £1 The 
Pupils and Miss Jones, Preparatory School, Langley. 
Slough; Anon.; Miss Wakaford, Darlington; 
Miss Eliza A. Van Dyck, Lebanon, Syria ; Miss L. M. 
Pool, Newport, Mon.; Rev. S. Ar.derton, Ashton. 
15s. 6d. A Gugnutic, Blandford. 12s. 6d. Junior 
Department, Rosse Street Baptist Sunday School, 
Si ipley ; David M. Brown, Junior, Dundee. 11s. 
Junior School, Folam H?ll, Darlington. 10s. Miss 

M. B. Bisson. Jersey; Mary M. Tait, Dunbar; 

N. and E. Rlakey, Louth"; Ethel Wright, Cairo: 
M. J. Hutchison, London, S.E .13 ; E, G. and A E. 
Avison, Wallasey; Atiss H. Ward, Keighley; A 
Cornish man; Miss Cawson, Liverpool: ft. G. 
Ferrabee, Montreal; 1st Shipley Girl Guides, 
Shipley ; Miss A. M. Collett, Keston ; Dorothy and 
Joan Hodges, Loughrea; Miss S. W Caldwell, 
Knutsford; E. L., Belfast; 'A. and E. Needham, 
Selly Oak; E.J.; The Upper and Lower Second 
Forms, King's High School, Warwick; Anon.; 
Jean McNeill, Belfast. 8s. Pupils of the Frocbel 
Kindergarten. Guernsey ; Children of the Morning 
Congregation, Farnham Congregational Church. 
7s. 6d. Mrs. Loam, Cornwall ; Alice Helm, Brierfield ; 
Pupils of St. Christopher's School, Dunmow; The 
Girls of Standard Vil and ex*VII, Fontliil! Road 
Council School, Kirkdale; Michael, Christopher, and 
Anthony Aitchison, Ambleside. 6s. Fanny and 
Leslie lies, Yate; Aliss Helen Gardner's Pupils, 
Eastbotirrte ; • Form II Beta, Long ton High School, 
Stoke-on-Trent. 6s. Clarice Joseph. London, W.14: 
Peter and Jean Lowick, Bristol; Mrs. and Miss 
Pearse, South Brent; Bruce and Gordon Jamieson, 
Ramleh, Egypt; Marie Cuiey, Dunston-on-Tyne; 
Mr. W. B. Bloomfield, Coventry ; Patricia and Bar¬ 
bara Maunsell, Jersey; Mrs. Pink, Stroud Green; 
Airs. Ashmore, Stroud ; Mrs. Macmillan, Ayrshire ; 
Mr. S. Alatthewman, Brighton : Barbara and Alarjorie 
Lansley, Whitchurch; Misses E. and S. Dutton, 
Blackpool; Mrs. Margrave, Bishops Norton; Anon.; 
Miss Blount’s.Sunday School Class, Leicester ; Nancy 
Last, Burnham; "E. D., Liverpool; Miss Ivy 
Dearnlev, Cross Gates; B. B. Newnham, Ryde; 
John and Arthur Starke, Freshwater; Phyllis HalJ, 
Tudwick; W. S. Wiles, Peckham; Scholars of the 
Primary Department of the Sunday School, Skip- 
ton ; Ruby Fret ton, Nottingham ; Hugh and Betty 
Norris, Switzerland ; Miss R. M. Grey, Northumber¬ 
land ; E. B., Stanton ; Hilda Finnemcre, Northwood ; 
Cicely, John, and Philip Russell, Bristol; Ivan and 
Geoffrey Tevan, Aylesbury; Mrs. Boneham, Lady- 
wood; C.N. Reader. Rugby: Two C.N. Readers; 
Mother and Doreen, Lytham ; A Small Class ot 
Girls, Bolton; Miss A, G. Underwood, Toronto; 
Misses P. and E. Turner, Birmingham; C.N. Reader, 
King’s Lynn; Roy and Dora Barrett, Luton ; Miss 

E. Stanway, Lytham; Mrs. Barnett, Birmingham; 
Mrs. Caveney, Brighton. 4s. The Morton Children. 
Edinburgh ; At. and D. ; The Third Class, Drayton 
Park Girls’ School. 3s. Jimmy Edmondson, Orms- 
kirk. 2s. 9d. Marjorie E. Maxwell, Glasgow. 23 . 6d. 
“Pliable,” Stamford Hill; A Lover of the C.N., 
Whitby ; John Mackay, Caithness; Miss I Pedder, 
Highbury ; E. Barker, Leeds; Miss Kilburn, Broad¬ 
way ; Violet M. Hoy, Edinburgh ; Margaret and 
Master Ingle, Varese, Italy; Miss L. C. Battelle, 
Rotherham ; L. Robinson, Sabdert ; E. M. Smith, 
Okehampton ; Arthur Bennett, Barry; Standard 
IV, Magdala Street School, Heywood ; Atarie Adams, 
Ilkley ; Joan Wheeler, Richmond; Mrs. Ransom, 
Burntisland; Miss E. Rose, Brixton ; Daisy-Gilbert, 
Brightlingsea ; G. Gilbert, Hornsey ; A Wellwisher ; 
Mrs. Carter, Salisbury; C.N. Reader, Colwyn Bay; 
Elizabeth Hare. London, W.i ; George Duce, 
Hamilton; Miss Peach. Birdbrook: Master Miss, 
and Baby Jonas, Sheffield ; Mavis Baker, Porthcawl; 
R. A, Hunt, Farnham; Mrs Maunders, Stamford; 
Winifred Booth, Eton ; Messrs. A. and H. Collas, 
Guernsey; Miss Mutter, Liverpool; J. Winship, 
Fence Houses; Helen Church, Cambridge; G. 
Rochester, Gateshead; C. N. Reader, Wakefield; 
Mrs. Hayward, Prestatyn; Dorothy Muiiford, 
Basingstoke; F. J. Dixon, Derby; Miss Dadd, 
Banstead; Mrs. Forbes, Mains of Fyvie; The 
Woodcock Boys, Birmingham; R. M. Richards, 
Salisbury; E. J. G., Rickmansworth; S.‘Norris, 
Liphook; W. Ward, Nunhead; C.N. Reader, 
Yarnscombe; Mrs. Preston, Lytham; Readers of 
the C.N,, St. Anne's-on-Sea; Cecile Eden, Pallanza, 
Italy; Maggie Wilson, Dunlop; Keith Doman, 
Lyniington ; Judith Cooper, Southwold; Grace 
Millwood, Eltham Park; Doreen and Derrick 
Johnston; T. E. Preston, Burnley; D. A. Berry, 
Northampton; Miss Daniels, Hornchurch; G. 
Poi'nton f Peterborough ; Miss Teckell, St. Leonards ; 
L. Haslam, Ilford; R. Smith, Blackburn; Mollie 
Godrich, Portsmouth; Ernest Mills, Stratton; 
The Atisses Thornton, Sheffield; limes Baird, 
Annan; C.N. Reader, Henfield; M. Turner, High- 
bridge ; Miss Tomlinson, Burnley; Alfred Good¬ 
ing Kington; Miss Tate, Wells; Mrs. Lacey, 
Bishop Auckland ; An Egglestone Reader; Anne 
and Darby George, Wareham; Miss M. Ketterer. 
Birmingham; E. D. K.. Ripon ; Miss J. Fynmore, 
Sandgate; Margery Hartley, Colne; Miss R. At. 
King, Ipswich; C.N. Reader, Scarborough; John 
Blacklock, St. Raphael, France; Maurice Hall, 
Burton Point; Emmie Prout, Plymouth; C.N. 
Reader, Leeds; P. Chant, Walthamstow; B. P., 
Clapton; William Train, Bedford; Nurse R. 
Furnace, Gotmans Hatch; Elsie Miles, Bolton; 
Millicent Davison, Durham ; M. Goldstraw, Ashton ; 

L. Garrett, Glenageary; D. Kearny, Wandsworth 
Common ; Fred and Margaret Scragg, Widnes; 
Arthur and Frank McKay, Galashiels; Walter Tagg, 
Dronfield; C.N. Reader, Settle; Andrew and 
Graham Henderson, Forfar; C.N. Readers, Colne; 

M. M., Lamlash ; -W. E. Lumley, Coxhoe; Daniel 
Mason, West Hampstead; Mrs. Parry, Liverpool; 
Miss Frank, Edinburgh; Mrs. Baker, Paisley; 
Doreen Large, Clevedon; Mary Lovegrove, Cairo, 
Egypt; Winnie Moody, Tottenham ; Peter Wallace, 
Dalkeith; E. Widgery, Little Haywood; C.N. 
Reader, Blackpool; George Camp, Maidenhead; 

F. W. A., Birmingham; Mrs. Hunter, Prestonpans ; 
E. H. ( Stratford ; Philip and Ian Banting, Sudbury ; 
Gass V, Lesmore School, Rhyme; S. J, Sargeant. 
Ca!!in£ton; Stanley Holmes, Liverpool; Ronald 
Turner, Wakefield; J. G. Baker, Horsham; Miss 
Barnett, - Clevedon; Dorothea Casdaglij, Man¬ 
chester ; James Newell, near Bicester; Jean Twort, 
Aberdeen; Betty Watts, London, S.W. 17. 


STARS AND SEEDS 

News for Astronomers 
and Gardeners 
SCIENCE GOES ON FINDING OUT 

It has been known for some time that 
X-rays are continually reaching the 
Earth from the sky, and it was thought 
until recently that some of these came 
from the Sun. 

It has now been found that the Sun 
itself gives us none of these rays, but 
that they come from more distant stars. 
Professor Jeans thinks the very pene¬ 
trating X-rays produced in the interior 
of stars have their wave-lengths in¬ 
creased as they move toward the outer 
layers. When this happens in a very 
old, highly-condensed star like our Sun 
so many changes in wave-length take 
place that the X-rays become converted 
into visible light; only the younger 
stars, many of them so distant that we 
cannot see them, bathe us with the 
celestial X-rays. 

That is a new idea of the origin of the 
X-ray ; there is a new idea now growing 
of its use to us. 

The discovery has been made that by 
dosing seeds with X-rays the plants 
grown from them can be made to yield 
much greater crops. 

Potatoes, too, have been founds to be 
susceptible to X-rays, and potato^lants 
raised from tubers which have been 
exposed to X-rays have given nearly 
twice the usual yield of new potatoes. 
A very interesting feature of these ex¬ 
periments is that seeds exposed to 
X-rays and then put away and kept for 
a long time show the same increase in 
growth when planted. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards : one 
question on each card, with name and address. 

What was the Long, Blackish-Red Animal 
Seen Carrying Off a Grouse in Cheshire ? 

Probably it was a polecat or a stoat. 

Who Was Eulalia? 

A Roman virgin martyr, tortured to 
death during the persecution of Diocletian 
in 30S a.d. 

How Can Wire be Made so Thin? 

Because metals have the property of 
being ductile, that is, they can be drawn 
out a great deal without breaking. 

What is Starch Made From ? 

Starch is a substance made of the elements 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, and is ob¬ 
tained chiefly from maize and the potato. 

Is a Knot a Speed or a Distance ? 

A knot is a nautical uuit of speed equiva¬ 
lent to one nautical mile, or 6080*27 feet an 
hour. When a ship is going ten miles an 
hour her speed is correctly spoken of as 
ten knots, not ten knots an hour. 

Does an Annual Produce a Plant a Second 
Year from its Seeds Without Planting? 

An annual is a plant that germinates, 
blooms, fruits, and dies in one year. Its 
seeds will produce fresh plants in the follow¬ 
ing year, and these may be planted by 
man or may merely fall on the ground and 
spring into new life. 

Has the Rainbow Really an End? 

The rainbow is more or less than a semi¬ 
circle according to the height of the Sun 
above the horizon and the height of 
the observer. If we were on a narrow 
peak of a high mountain and the rain 
were falling at a considerable distance we 
might see a circular rainbow, which would 
thus have no end. 

What is a Census? 

An official numbering of the people of a 
nation, generally with the collection of 
certain information as to social conditions. 
In Great Britain it is taken every ten years. 
The next census will be in 1931. The word 
comes from the Latin censere, to value, 
because Roman censuses were for the 
purpose of raising taxes. 

Why Does U Always Follow Q in English? 

In Phoenician the q had a deeper and 
more guttural sound than k, but in Latin 
no such distinction between these letters 
existed and q followed by u was used as 
the equivalent of our kw. We follow the 
same practice, but in the transliteration of 
some Oriental alphabets, like Arabic and 
Persian, q represents a more guttural form 
of k*and is used without u, as in qabbalah. 
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FLAMES 300,000 
MILES HIGH 

SUN’S WHIRLING MASSES 
OF FIERY GAS 

The Wonderful Sight During 
a Total Eclipse 

SPOTS OF LIGHT ROUND 
THE MOON 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

In - the coming total eclipse of the 
Sun some of the most interesting 
objects to look for are what were once 
known as Baily’s Beads, named after 
the astronomer who drew particular 
attention to them about ninety years ago. 

These so-called Beads are seen at the 
moment the Moon covers the bright 
disc of the Sun, when they appear to 
the naked eye as brilliant pink spots 
of light here and there around the left 
half of the dark disc of the Moon. 

Soon they appear at the right side also, 
where they usually remain till totality 
ends. They are visible for only a few 
moments, but are very wonderful to see. 

When first noticed they were thought 
by some observers to be volcanic fires 
on the Moon, or possibly other lunar 
effects, but it was soon found that 




Examples of flaming prominences that may be 
seen round the Sun in the coming eclipse 


they belonged to the Sun, and were 
prominences extending upward from 
the solar surface. 

The original title prominences has 
remained, but many years of research 
with the aid of the spectroscope have 
shown them to be colossal eruptions 
which occur over most of the Sun’s 
surface. Vast masses of flaming gas are 
shot upward to heights of over 300,000 
miles on some occasions, but usually 
between 50,000 and 100,000 miles. 

Obviously the Earth would be lost 
in such sheets of flame, for they are 
often thousands of times the size of our 
world. Ascending at speeds of between 
100 and 200 miles a second (or from 
200 to ,400 times as fast as a bullet 
leaves a rifle), these terrific outbursts 
are among the most fascinating phe¬ 
nomena associated with the Sun, 

They exhibit an endless variet3?' of 
form, which usually changes in the course 
of a few minutes, but for this prolonged 
observation a spectroscope is necessary ; 
otherwise the only opportunity of getting 
even a transitory glimpse of these solar 
toriiadoes of fire is during a total eclipse. 

Cyclones of Fire 

The picture gives some idea of their 
appearance as seen through a small 
telescope; but when observed and 
photographed at frequent intervals 
through powerful instruments they ex¬ 
hibit a wealth of detail, proving that 
they are eruptive and cyclonic in 
character, and composed chiefly of 
whirling masses of flaming hydrogen, cal¬ 
cium, and helium. 

Should there be any very fine examples 
of these eruptions taking place at the 
time of the total eclipse on June 29 
(as will very probably be the case) their 
form should be easily perceptible in good 
binoculars. It will be a good plan, 
therefore, to have the glasses already 
focussed, and to use them as the last 
streak of the Sun's brilliant crescent 
is about to vanish. Thu's we shall not 
risk any injury to our sight, and yet 
have them ready to see, for a few 
moments, those fiery upheavals 94 
million miles away. G. F. M. 

Other Worlds. In the evening Venus west 
by north. Mars west. Saturn south-east. 
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The \ChUdreris TV ewspape?" 


May 7, 1921 


THE RIVER PIRATES 


A Tale of Adventure 

What Has Happened Before ' 

A brief synopsis ot v/hat has happened 
before appeared in last week’s issue. 

„ CHAPTER 11 
The Whistle 

T was fortunate that Michael was 
able to keep his head in an 
emergency, tie had an advantage 
also in the fact that, while the col¬ 
lision had been intended by him, it 
was wholly unexpected by the 
enemy—for that * Mirski was an 
enemy he no longer doubted. The 
confusion into which the Borosina’s 
crew had been thrown gave him 
just enough time to escape the risk 
of being shot. 

Immediately after the collision 
Michael reversed his engine and 
drew away from the Borosina, 
whose engine had suddenly stopped. 
It was well that his action was 
prompt, for Mirski, as soon as he 
recox'ered himself, fired shot after 
shot from^ his repeater until its 
chamber /was empty. One or two 
of the bullets struck the Bantam, 
but no one was hit. 

As the vessels forged apart 
Michael -was able to see a ragged 
gap in the polished side of the 
Borosina, extending about a foot 
from the water-line upward. That 
the damage had gone below the 
water-line also was evident from 
the feverish activity' of Mirslu and 
his men. They could be seen hard 
at work in the cabin, clearly 
attempting to check the inrush of 
water. Meanwhile Chang had 
rushed to the bow of the Bantam. 

“ What’s the damage ? ” Michael 
called. 

" Bents and scratches and a bit 
of the bow chipped off ; nothing 
serious.” 

" That’s well. We’ve nothing to be 
anxious about, so we’ll get away.” 

It was unnecessary to stand by. 
The enemy had a dinghy, the sea 
was calm, there was a small island 
half a mile away on the port 
quarter; if the leak proved un¬ 
manageable they should have no 
difficulty in saving themselves. 
The dusk was deepening, and 
Michael felt that he must lose no 
time in getting well away from the 
enenty and finding a safe har¬ 
bourage for the night. 

No more. words had been ex¬ 
changed between the two parties. 
Michael set his engine at half speed, 
made a wide circle round the dis¬ 
abled Borosina, and in less than an 
hour was out of sight. 

"So you were right, Chang,” 
Michael remarked. " Mirski meant 
mischief. But why ? It beats me 
altogether.” 

" He has some reason for wishing 
to hinder your voyage,” said Chang. 

" Of course. But what is his 
reason ? It must be a rather im¬ 
portant one to account for his 
attacking us. What would he have 
done if he had come aboard as 
lie threatened to do ? His action 
amounts to piracy. That’s an idea I 
Is it possible that he is in league 
with the pirates who have attacked 
the Annabel ? It seems hardly 
conceivable, for he wouldn’t dare 
to show his face again in Macao.” 

" Unless he took care that you 
should not show your face either ! ” 

Michael was silent. This new 
light on the Russian’s actions 
seemed to show that Michael had a 
very desperate and determined 
enemy to deal with. He wondered 
whether he had better make all 
speed back to Macao, get into com¬ 
munication with Hong Kong, and 
urge the immediate despatch of the 
gunboat. 

The long pursuit of the »Boro¬ 
sina had spoiled his plans. He had 
intended, as soon as he had run 
about a hundred miles, to work 
down the coast, searching the 
creeks as he went. But with the 
possibility that the Borosina might 
soon be on his track again it seemed 
best to go ahead for some hours 
during the night, and make his de¬ 
tailed search on the homeward 
journey. To enter the creeks in 


© By Herbert Strang 

the darkness would be dangerous in 
itself and useless to his object. 

" I’m pretty tired,” he said to 
Chang, “ and I daresay yon are 
too ;. but I don’t suppose either of 
us could sleep if wc tried. I’ll go 
dead slow. In the morning I’ll be 
able to take my bearings. The 
Moon will be up presently, but I’m 
afraid there won’t be enough light 
to do any exploring, and I don’t 
know the coast about here.” 

Some hours after'the ramming 
of the Borosina there came into 
view a dark mass ahead, which 
must be either a promontory or an 
island. Michael steered so as to 
pass on the outside of it, and had 
just weathered the point when he 
was startled by a shrill whistle that 
appeared to come from the land, 

" That’s a boatswain’s whistle,” 
he said. " There’s nothing else 
like it 1 There must be a Euro¬ 
pean somewhere on shore there.” 

The shrill blast sounded again. 

. " He’s piping to quarters, who¬ 
ever he is. We must go inshore 
and find out who it is.” 

" It may be a trap,” Chang sug-' 
gested. 

"Well, we’ll be• careful. We 
needn’t actually land, you know.” 

Going dead slow to avoid the 
double risk of a possible trap by 
natives and sunken rocks, Michael 
stood in toward the shore. While 
the Bantam was still a couple of 
hundred yards distant there came 
out of the darkness an apparently 
English voice : " Ahoy ! Ahoy ! ” 

" Ahoy 1 ” returned Michael. 
" Where* are you ? ” 

Then, in the moonlight, from the 
midst of a thicket stepped a broad 
figure. The man trotted down to the 
shore. " ’Ware sho'als 1 ” he called. 
" Follow me ; I’ll pilot ye. Steady 1 
Easy ! Put the wheel over a point.” 

" Who. are you ? ” asked Michael 
cautiously. " Are you English ? ” 
" Ay, out of Dorset; alone on 
this here island. There’s no call to 
be afeard o’ me.” 

He moved along the shore, call¬ 
ing instructions from. moment to 
moment. Michael steered as the 
man directed, and presently found 
himself at the opening of a small 
cove which had been almost hidden 
by the vegetation at the sides. 

" Easy ! ” called the man. "Now 
run her aground. Good ! Eh, but 
I’m uncommon glad to see ye.” 

CHAPTER 12 

The Bosun 

HThe seaman looked hard at 
1 Michael as he stepped. ashore. 

"Surely I’ve, seen you before, 
sir,” he said. "Aren't you the 
gentleman I saw with Mr. Benson 
the day he sailed ? ” • - 

"Yes; I’m his brother. Is he 
here with you ? ” 

" I wish he were, sir. I don’t 
know where he is. I’m boatswain of 
the Annabel. Tim Bunce by name.” 

" What happened to the Annabel, 
then ? Don’t tell me she’s lost! ” 

" I’m afeard she is, sir. I’m 
afeard that tight little craft has 
gone to Davy Jones. We ran slap 
into the typhoon, the worst I ever 
knew, and I’ve been thirty years 
at sea. The Annabel rode it out 
well, and we were all thinking the 
worst was over when we shipped a 
particular heavy sea that smashed 
our steering-gear and put our wire¬ 
less out of action. To make matters 
worse we sprang a leak, and half 
the crew had to man the pumps 
while . the rest tried to rig up a 
makeshift rudder. 

"It was .then, when we were 
driving helpless over the coast, that 
the passengers came out in their 
true colours. I hadn’t liked the 
look of them; you saw ’em your¬ 
self, I expect—as ruffianly a lot as 
you’d see between here and Man¬ 
dalay. They came at us with knives 
mostly; some of ’em had pistols ; 
we were took by surprise. A shot 
did for the .skipper ; the first mate 
got a knife in his back; and the 
rest were overpowered. I happened 
to be a bit aft by myself, and as it 


was plain the ship was sinking I 
tpok a dive overboard and struck, 
out for the shore of this island. ' I 
grabbed at a spar that was floating 
by, and without that I should never 
have got ashore, the seas were that 
heavy. 

" I was pretty well done when 
I touched land, all the wind knocked 
out o’ me and my inside full of sea 
water. For a bit I laid no better 
than a corpse, and when I came to 
myself and looked out to sea for a 
sight of the Annabel there wasn’t 
a sign of her. I. thought she might 
have been driven round the corner 
of the island and thrown ashore on 
the far side, so I staggered across— 
the island’s no more than about 
half a mile broad—but it took me 
best part of half an hour, I reckon, 
I was so weak. But there wasn't a 
sign of her. 

" How long is it ago, sir ? I've 
lost count of time; seems an age 
I’ve been here, keeping myself 
alive on shellfish and wild roots 
and rainwater out of the pools. 
You may reckon what a look-out I 
kept fora European vessel, straining 
my eyes till I thought they’d burst 
out of their sockets. But this 
island’s out of the course of large 
vessels, and I began to be afeard 
I. was settled for to be another 
Robinson Crusoe. 

" Then tonight I heard the throb 
of.your engine, sir. ‘That’s a 
motor-boat, sure enough,' says I to 
myself, * and whatever else it is 
a motor-boat won’t be Chinese.’ 
That’s how it was I blew my whistle, 
and.it’s a mercy, and thankful I be.” 

" Was there no chance for the 
Annabel ? ” Michael asked. 

I’m afeard not, sir. She looked 
to be going down when I jumped 
overboard, and the. Chinese were 
all in a screeching panic; I doubt 
whether they’d have the sense to 
keep the pumps going.” 

" Do you know what happened 
to my brother ? Was he killed ? ” 

" I can't say. The last I saw of 
him he was trying to repair his wire¬ 
less ; his cabin and everything in 
it was all smashed up by a tre¬ 
mendous sea.” 

" He must have managed to 
repair it partly,” thought Michael, 
remembering the message from 
Larry, but he kept that to himself. 

" I suppose there is just a chance 
that the vessel didn’t founder after 
all ? ” he said. 

" I wouldn’t lay much on the 
odds,” said the boatswain. " But 
I will say this : I've been all round 
the coast of this island ; it’s really 
only a big rock, nobody on it, man 
or animal; and I haven’t seen any 
wreckage or floating corpses or 
any other sign you might expect. 
There’s no saying ; ships sometimes 
go down without leaving any trace 
whatever, and nothing will be 
known of ’em till Judgment Day. 
I’m thaukful to Providence you 
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came along, sir. You’ll give me a 
passage back to port ? ” 

" Sooner or later, of course,” 
Michael answered. " But I’d 
better explain.” He related in a 
few words the course of events 
that had brought him to the spot, 
concluding : " If it were certain the 
Annabel had gone down it would 
be waste of time to stay here ; but 
there’s even a remote chance that 
some of her crew got to-shore—the 
natives are not all. pirates. The 
I survivors might have come across 
some- decent people who’d look 
after them. At any rate, I mean to 
: see if I can pick up any news of 
my brother, and of course you’ll 
be one of my little party in the 
meantime, Mr. Bunce.” 

" I’m sure I thank you, sir, and 
if I can be of any use-” 

He broke oft, shaking his head. 

" Well, we can do nothing until 
the morning,” said Michael. " I’ve 
plenty of food on board; we’ll 
picnic here on the shore, and take 
watch and watch about. The 
Bantam will lie safely where she’s 
beached, and as soon as there’s 
any light in the sky we’ll run over 
to the mainland.” 

" And then, sir ? ” 

" Yes, what then ? We must 
talk it over. If the Annabel did 
go down it must have been Within 
a mile or two of this spot; that’s 
so, isn’t it ? ” 

" There or thereabouts, sir; but 
any that were saved from the wreck, 
if there was any, belike have been 
carried miles and miles up country.” 

In that case there must have 
been someone to carry them, and 
that means there must be a village, 
or, at any rate, a collection of fishing 
huts near the shore. But we could 
get word of them there. . An 
idea 1 Why not send Ah Sung on 
shore ? He was born not so very 
far from here, 1 believe; he’d pass 
muster among the natives much 
better than you, and he’s a most 
ingenious fellow who’d adapt him¬ 
self to any emergency. I'll tell 
him what we want of him. And it 
won’t be long before it’s light 
enough to make a move.” 

The darkness was only just 
thinning when the Bantam stole 
out of the cove and ran toward the 
mainland. Michael noticed that 
the island on which he had passed 
the night was the southernmost 
of a little archipelago of some half- 
dozen islets, separated by narrow 
channels and extending a mile or 
two to the north-east. It occurred 
to him that the Annabel might pos¬ 
sibly have gone ashore on one or an- 
| other of these islets, and it might 
be. necessary to search them all. 

It was still' barely light, and 
rather misty, when the Bantam 
ran into the entrance of a narrow 
creek, in which the tall reeds 
bordering either bank promised 
effective concealment. Ah Sung, 
dressed in the ordinary clothes of a 
south-country Chinese, was landed 
from the dinghy by Chang, who was 
also in native dress, climbed the 
bank, and was soon out of sight. 
Chang returned in the dinghy; 
Michael drove the Bantam as quickly 
as possible into a thick bed of reeds, 
and the little party of three sat 
down to await the result of Ah 
Sung’s mission. • 

How long it would take him 
none of them knew, for they did 
not know how far he would have 
to go before he reached a village, 
or possibly an isolated fisher’s hut. 
The light grew; the rays of the 
rising Sun shot through the mist, 
which gradually dispersed as the 
air became warm. 

An hour or two had passed when 
Tim Bunce suddenly declared that 
he heard the throb of a motor-boat. 
It was impossible to see through the 
screen of reeds, but Michael felt that 
he must resolve the uneasy suspicion 
that had arisen in his mind. 

" Pull out in the dinghy a little,” 
he said to Chang. " Don't be seen 
if you can help it.” 

Chang rowed a few yards toward 
the mouth of the creek’. In five 
minutes he was back. 

" Yes, it’s Mirski’s boat,” he 
said. " It’s running eastward be¬ 
tween us and the islands.” 7 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Tales Before Bedtime 

The Silver Ball 

he boys were all pleased 
their uncle was coming. 

“ I shall show him my new 
cricket bat/' said Dick. 

“ I shall make him play Snap 
with me/' said Pat. 

t( 1 don't like new people/' 
said Basil, the youngest of 
the three brothers, “ and I've 
got nothing to show him except 
my silver paper ball.", : 

“ It's wonderful that you 
haven't got tired of making 
that old ball, Basil," said Pat. 
“ Pve had so many of them, 
and I've always lost them. 
Oh, here is Uncle Thomas arriv¬ 
ing in a taxi. Come along/' 

He flew out of the schoolroom 
and dashed downstairs, and 
threw himself on the unknown 
Uncle Tom, who came into the 
hall looking merry and jolly 
and pleased to be in England. 
He generally lived in America, 
you see, and he hadn't any 
little boys of his own. 

Dick came to shake hands.; 
but Basil did not come down 
till nearly bedtime, for he was 
busy making his toy cupboard 
tidy to show Uncle Thomas. . 

Uncle Thomas was now in 
his own room, unpacking his 
bags after his journey. He 
looked into a big suitcase and 
he took out a book and a little 
parcel, and looked at them. 

" Here are my presents for 
the two eldest boys," he said 
to himself. "A. cricket book 
for Dick and a packet of Snap 



cards for Pat. - But I don’t 
think this is a very good present 
for the little fellow. It seems a 
pity that I only got a little 
chocolate for Basil." 

He went downstairs, and he 
gave Dickie his cricket book 
and Pat his Snap cards, and 
they were both tremendously 
pleased. Then he went to find 
Basil; and Basil immediately 
showed him his silver ball. 

“ Oh, I am glad to see that !" 
said Uncle Thomas, sighing 
with relief. “ Perhaps, after 
all, you will like my present, 
old chap; it's just a bit of 
chocolate, but it does happen 
td have a very thick piece of 
silver paper round it." 

" I love it! I'm ever so 
fond of chocolate,” said Basil, 
dancing with pleasure as he 
unwrapped the paper. " What 
great good luck! I’m going 
to get more and more silver 
paper, I hope, Uncle, till I 
make a regular silver football V* 
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Now Jill the Earth is Qay, Qlad is the Heart of UtiCay 



THE BRAN TUB 

Three Parts or a Word 

'There'S plenty of water, you’ll all 
of you say; 

And, minus the h, a thing used every 
day; 

And, here’s a nice beverage ; put them 
together— 

What is it with daws but with never 

a feather ? Answer next week 


The C.N. Natural Portrait Gallery 



The Anoa 


Next Week’s Nature Calendar 
Long-tailed tits hatch out. The 
greenfinch, partridge, reed bunt¬ 
ing, nightingale, willow warbler, and 
titlark lay their eggs. The swift is first 
seen. The turtle 
dove is heard. 

The noctule bird 
is on the wing. 

The orange tip 
and dingy skipper 
butterflies and 
the emperor, buft 
tip,-dot, and pale 
tussock moths 
appear. The bury* 
ing beetle, flesh 
fly, daddy-long-legs, and scorpion. fly 
are seen. ~ The plane, vine, white jas¬ 
mine, and aspen are in leaf. The.red 
clover, London pride, comfrey, fumi¬ 
tory, water violet, laburrmm, oak, wild 
sage, celandine, charlock, corn salad, 
lily-of-the-valley, walnut, fly. crchis, 
arid water averis are flowerincr. 



Looking South 
10 p.m.. May 11 


What Am I ? 

Two bodies l have, though they’re 
both joined in one, 

And the stiller I stand the faster I run. 

Answer next week 


The Anoa, a pigmy buflalo of Celebes 
(an island east of Borneo), is the 
smallest of all wild cattle, standing 
only about three feet three inches high 
at the shoulder. As the Anoa is very 
shy and difficult to find it is possible 
that no European has ever seen it in 
the wild state. Its general colour is a 
very dark brown. 

Cross Word Puzzle 

T*iERE are 4 7 words or recognised 
abbreviations in this puzzle.' The 
clues are given below and the solutions 
will appear next week. 
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Reading Across. 1. Last. 5. To pursue. 

9. Contused. 11. To recede. 13. To per¬ 
ceive. 14. An invisible fluid. 10. A point 
ot the compass. 17. A hot vaporous 
substance. 19. New Testament (abbrev.). 
20. Piled-up masses. 22. Parts of the jaw. 
24. To bind. 25. Hail I 26. A table in a 
church. 2S. Horse-flies. 30. Personal 
pronoun. 31. New Zealand parrots. 33. 
Errors excepted (abbrev.). 34. To employ. 
36. A fish ot the cod family. 37. Artist’s 
honour (abbrev.), 38. A coloured arc. 
41. To remove faults. 42. Cries. 

Reading Down. 1. New. 2. To snatch. 
3. A sailor (abbrev.). 4. Endures. 5. To 
deceive. 7. Girl’s name. 8. A planet. 

10. The seat ot episcopal power. 12. 
Winged insects. 15. A whole number. 17. 
Talk. 18. Repasts. 21. A small island. 
23. Mother of all. 26. Entertain. 27. 
Insensate. 28. Cab-driver. 29. Chairs. 
32. Relations. 35. Before. 37. A pointed 
instrument. 39. Indefinite article. 40. Old 
English (abbrev.). 



La banane Le bandage Le banjo 


La banane est un fruit delicieux 
II faudra Iui mettre un bandage 
Mon frere joue fort bien du banjo 

Things Just Patented 

We have no further information about 
the new patents which are illustrated here. 

Dustproof Sacks. These' new bags, 
" which are made < )f rubber or some other 
waterproof material, are strengthened 
on the outside with a network of wire 
and hemp. They *are 
specialty designed for 
carrying dusty or brittle 
substances and partial- 
Tarty chemicals, being 
lined with 'acid-proof 
material. They may be suspended 
by the loops at the top while being 
filled, after which the opening may be 
securely dosed. These loops also 
allow the bag to be suspended while in 
transit, and the lower loops enable it 
to be emptied easily. The receptacles 
are made in sizes - from small, bags 
to large sacks. 

A Work-Bench for the Home. Here 
is a simple work-bench which can 
be used on a kitchen table. It con¬ 
sists of a sub¬ 
stantial board 
with an end- 
piece which en¬ 
gages with the 
side of the 
table. Fixed to 
the top is a wedge-shaped piece of wood 
and a long strip, the strip being provid¬ 
ed with a measure. The wood to be 
shaped is placed on its edge against the 
strip and is held as in a vice by a mov¬ 
able wedge. The underside of the 
bench may be used as a drawing-board. 




take a pencil and trace your way through this maze to the centre, 
starting at the space in the middle of the bottom edge'. 
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Jacko Keeps Shop 

J acko wasn't at all popular in the Monkeyville shops. His 
tricks were far too well known. But he had one friend 
who wouldn't hear a word against him, and that was Mr. Last 
the shoemaker. “ I would trust the boy with my shop," he 
said. And one day he did. 

It was a Monday afternoon, when business was always rather 
slack ; and as it was a lovely day Mr. Last had a great longing 
to dig in his garden. “ I ought to plant out those cuttings," 
he said thoughtfully. u There's a rare lot I could get through 
on an afternoon like this." 

Of course Jacko didn't mind looking after the shop. He had 
been there so often that he knew almost as much about it as 
Mr. Last himself. 


DE MERRYMAN 

In the Brighten Gardens 
Lady Botanist : Can you tell me, 
please, if this plant belongs to 
the Arbutus family ? 

Gardener: No, it doesn’t- It be¬ 
longs to the Corporation. 

A Cockney Born 

Tried a Swan down from London, 
E.C., 

When he first saw the ocean, *' Dear 
me! 

If this lake’s in a park 
I should like to remark 
What a very large park it must be ! ” 


. “ I don't expect anybody will come in," Mr. Last told him as 
he went off. “ Trade's very quiet just now." 

But, funnily enough, trade was anything but quiet that 
afternoon. Jacko sold quite a lot of shoes, and felt tremendously 
pleased with himself. 

At last he had to deal with a very unpleasant customer. It 
was an old gentleman who knew Jacko very well by sight and 
wasn’t at all keen on a closer acquaintance. 

“ Where's Mr. Last ? " he asked testily. " I wasn't aware 
it was Early Closing Day." And he sat down heavily on a 
chair and scowled at Jacko, who hardly dared to ask him what 
he wanted. 

“ What do I want ? " shouted the old gentleman. " Boots, 
of course. D'you think I want dancing slippers at my time 
of life ? " 

Jacko brought out all the boots he could find; but the old 
gentleman didn't like any of them. He prodded them con¬ 



temptuously with his stick and said he wouldn't be seen out in 
any of them. 


“ H'm, I'll try that pair, though," he said suddenly. 

Jacko took off one of the old gentleman's boots and slipped 
on the other. It fitted him like a glove, and, much to Jacko's 
amazement, he said he would buy the pair. 

It looked as if lie would have to, anyway, for when Jacko 
tried to pull the boot off it simply wouldn't come ! He tugged 
and tugged and tugged, while the old gentleman held on to the 
chair for dear life and shouted for help. 

But Jacko only pulled all the harder, and at last he pulled 
the old gentleman out into the street, chair and all! 

“ You'll pull my leg off!" roared the old gentleman. But just 
at that moment the boot came off with such force that he 
nearly went over backward, while Jacko turned a complete 
somersault! , : 

He landed in the arms of Mr. Last, who had come back in a 
very bad temper because it was beginning to rain. And what 
he saw certainly didn’t improve his temper. 


A Change of Colour 



have 

A very pale complexion 1 ” 

Value for Money 

A NEVVLY-rich profiteer visited an 
artist’s studio with the intention 
of buying a picture. 

“ How much is this one ? ” he 
asked, pointing to quite a small 
picture. 

“ A thousand pounds,’* was the 
reply. 

“ What 1 ” exclaimed the profiteer. 
u Is the frame made of solid gold ? ” 

Overheard on the Marine Parade 
Jr’s so much nicer here before the 

rush of visitors begins, don’t you 
think ? 

Yes, indeed ! / always wonder that 
everybody doesn't come now when 
there's nobody here / 

What is the difference between a 
watchmaker and a gaoler ? 

One sells watches and the other 
watches cells. 

Useful Knowledge 

H E had just taken a house in Hie 
country and was going round 
the stables and kitchen garden with 
the handy man. The man’s knowledge 
was proving rather limited, and when 
they came to the beehives the new 
owner was getting a little annoyed. 

“ Do you know auditing about 
bees ? ” he asked sharply. 

“ Yes, they sting,” was the helpful 
reply. 


Beheaded Words 

\Yhen o’er the waves the vessel flies 
Her mast and sails my whole 
sustain; * 

Behead, though vast my length and 
size, 

I move with swiftness o’er the plain ; 
Again behead, come when I will, 

The farmer frets and grumbles still. 

Answer next week 

Is Your Name Jowett? 

A.N old form of .the surname Jowett 
was Joyet. The et means 
little, and the first Jowett was either 
a little Joy or a little Julian or 
Juliana. Joy as a Christian name 
may not simpty have stood for 
happiness or delight, but may itself 
have been a shortened form of Julian. 


Day and Night Chart 



Darkness, twilight, and daylight in 
the middle of next week. The day¬ 
light grows longer each day. 


Proverbs About Wisdom 

word is enough to the Wise. 

He hath wisdom at will that 
bra^s not of his skill. 

Many talk like philosophers and 
live like fools. 

The wise and the fool have their 
fellows. 

Wise men in the world are like 
timber trees in a hedge, here and 
there one. 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK'S PUZZLES' 
What Am I ? Ladybird 
A Rlidle in Rhyme. Schoolroom 
A Charade Larkspur 

Changeling 

Book, boot, boat, teat, bead, read. 
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The Children’s Newspaper grew out of My Maga¬ 
zine,^ the monthly the whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book for children in the world. 



. May 7; 1927 



Every Thursday, 2d. 


The C.N. is posted anywhere inland and .abroad 
for 1 is. a year. My Magazine, published on the 
15 th of each month, is posted anywhere except 
Canada for 14s. a year; Canada, 13 s. 6d. See below. 


AUSTRALIA’S NEW CAPITAL • THE SAND YACHT * UMBRELLAS FOR SOLDIERS 


Australia’s New Capital—On May 9 the Duke of York will open the Australian Parliament Building a Parliament House—Here we see the new Australian House of Parliament nearing 
House at Canberra, the new capital. This picture shows the first few houses built near it completion. At present it is surrounded by fields, but one day it will be the centre of a city 


The Railway Carriage Cottage—Old railway 
coaches are often used as bungalows, but this one 
at Oxford must be unique, for it has a thatched roof 


A Giant Projector—This giant projector, which The Excitement of Sand-Yachting—On a windy day sand-yachting is a thrilling Strange Friend for Kittens—This fox, owned by 

looks like a gun, will show pictures and reading- sport, as we see by this picture from Bognor, which shows a member of the sand- a Manchester lady, has made friends with three 

matter on the clouds. It was built In America yachting club trying to prevent his craft from capsizing during an exciting race kittens, and they all eat out of the same dish 



A Rehearsal at the Acropolis—The theatre at Delphi is to be used again after 2000 years The Friendly Musk Ox—Although the musk ox at the London Zoo Iook3 such a formid- 
for one of the old Greek plays. Here are some of the chorus rehearsing at the Acropolis, Athens able creature, this picture of a lady feeding it with biscuits shows that it is quite harmless 
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THE POWER OF BIG AND LITTLE CREATURES—SEE MY MAGAZINE FOR MAY 


The Children’s Newspaper is printed and published every Thursday by the Proprietors, The Amalgamated Press, JLtd., The Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4 It is registered as a newspaper 
and for transmission by Canadian post. It can be ordered (with My Magazine) from tliese agents; Canada, Imperial .News Co. (Canada), Ltd.; Australasia, Gordon <& Gotch: South Africa, Central News Agency. 
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